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A BRIGHTON TRAGEDY 



CHAPTER I 

They represented two distinct types of humanity 
— the Englishman and the Spanish-American. 
Each had his own racial peculiarities, yet in one 
or two particulars they were curiously alike. They 
differed in this way. The Englishman was tall, 
spare, slow of speech, and modest to a degree 
that bordered on the absurd. The Spaniard was 
of medium height, somewhat fleshy, voluble in 
speech, and as vain as the proverbial peacock. 
Yet both were reckless, both were courageous, 
both were good fighters, and both were ready to 
take their own parts and to maintain them on 
the slightest provocation. In addition to this both 
were what the world calls rolling stones, and so 
far neither of them appeared' to have gathered 
much moss in the course of his journey down the 
hillside of Life. They had been more or less 
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quainted for several years, but had never been 
lything further — friendship between them was 
ipossible. There were several reasons to account 
r this — but as the narration of that will fall into 
i proper place there is no need for me to speak 
it now. 

The Englishman's name was Anstruther — Eric 
nstruther. He was the cadet of a fine old York- 
ire house, well endowed with brains but cursed 
ith a craving for a roving life. Educated at 
ton, he had sucked in all that that venerable 
at of learning could teach him in the way of 
hletics — and but little more. His career at 
icford was rendered famous by many interviews, 
a more or less painful nature, with the 
ithorities of his college, ending, as all such 
ings do end, in his being compelled to quit the 
niversity at remarkably short notice, much to the 
sgust and anger of his sorely-tried father, which 
ger was not lessened when the sum total of his 
n's debts was placed before bim. The old 
^ntleman was the possessor of a scathing tongue, 
id he made use of it to some effect on this 
casion. 

" It seems I have been the means of bringing a 
ol into the world," he remarked, as he placed 
e sheet of paper on his study writing-table. 
To which his son respectfully replied, "We 
ust all make mistakes at times, my dear father." 
From that moment forward both felt that the 
ilf between them was unbridgeable. A cheque 
r two hundred pounds was handed to him, and 
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the young man was ordered to leave the house 
forthwith and forbidden under penahy ever to 
show his face there again. At first he tried South 
Africa — but without success; next he crossed to 
Chili, and to his intense delight arrived in time 
to assist in an abortive revolution. When that 
reached the conclusion that anyone with any claim 
to common sense might have predicted for it, he 
turned his attention to Brazil, to presently find 
himself on the verge of starvation in the streets 
of Rio. Brazil proving of no use to him he con- 
tinued his journey north, eventually Bnding him- 
self in the Republic of Colombia — one of the most 
remarkable places on this planet, if I may be 
permitted to say so. To recite its history would 
take too long, even if it were in keeping with this 
narrative, which it is not. Let it suflice, therefore, 
that it was once an empire second only to that of 
the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico. It 
was captured by the Spaniards in 1537, and then 
it was that it received the magic name of El 
Dorado. 

After many vicissitudes, Anstruther at last 
reached the capital — BogotA — a town of upwards 
of a hundred thousand inhabitants, perched on a 
vast plateau some eight to nine thousand feet 
above sea level. Here Fortune at last began to 
shine upon him. When, at his wits end to know 
what he should do to keep body and soul together, 
he chanced to render a signal service to a wealthy 
merchant of the city, who to that business added 
another of ranch owner. Being as hospitable as 
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was wealthy the latter insisted on the young 
iglishman accompanying him to his house, some 
teen miles from the city, and becoming his guest 
ere until such time as he should decide what 

intended doing. Nothing loth, the young man 
nseinted, and they accordingly set off. Don 
iguel D'Araugo's country residence was about 

charming a home as the heart of man could 
sire. The lady of the house was an ideal 
istess, while she was ably seconded in her en- 
avours by her daughter, Donna Catalina — then 
it little more than sixteen years of age, although, 

is usually the case with Spanish-Americans, 
e looked at least two years older. As it soon 
inspired, they were great admirers of England 
d the English, and in consequence they offered 
hearty welcome to the young man whom the 
:her had invited to be their guest. The result 
jst be obvious to the meanest intelligence. One 
nnot ride day after day with a lovely girl in the 
riy morning, before the sun has begun to throw 
ig shafts of light over the mountain-tops, or 
ten to her singing to the accompaniment of her 
litar, in the cool patio, flooded by moonlight, 
thout feeling some touch of the tenderest of all 
ider passions. At least, Eric Anstruther could 
1 1 By the time he had been a fortnight at the 
cienda Santa Barbara he was over head and ears 
love. And small wonder, for Donna Catalina 
IS the loveliest girl, not only in Bogotd, but 
abably in all the Republic of Colombia. As I 
ve already said, she looked older than she really 
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was. For one so young she possessed a matchless 
figure : her hands and feet were the tiniest imagin- 
able, her hair was black as the raven's wing, her 
eyes were dark and lustrous, and if, perhaps, her 
complexion had a tinge of olive in it — it only 
served to accentuate her other and more varied 
attractions. She was a consummate and daring 
horsewomant a good shot with a rifle, and, since 
a fault must be found to balance so much per- 
fection, about as ignorant a young lady, so far as 
book learning was concerned, as could have been 
discovered between Cape Horn and the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

" What does it matter? " her father was wont to 
ask when his wife spoke to him on the subject. 
" She will learn all that is necessary for her to 
know in good time. She is but young yet. Later 
on we will take her to Europe and have her taught 
everything in order that she may develop into an 
artificial society humbug without a natural side to 
her character. Come, come, wife, you know as 
well as I do that you would not have her otherwise 
than she is — innocent as a lamb, honest as the blue 
sky above us — and better than all a loving and 
affectionate daughter to her parents. What more 
coufd any father wish for? " 

After which harangue he would go off in search 
of his daughter to tell her that her mother wished 
to send her away to school in Europe, at which 
threat she would laugh, knowing that such a thing 
would never happen. Fate, however, is not in- 
frequently stronger than either our beliefs or our 
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stations, as I shall endeavour presently to 
. " VoU Weisheit sind des Schtckals Fugun- 
" says old Schiller, the philosopher, and I 
ose we must believe him. 
St as Anstruther was debating in his own mind 

whether he was justified in remaining longer 
inta Barbara, and at the same time wondering 

he should do when he left it, Don D'Araugo 
: to him with a proposal of such magnitude 
it almost took his breath away. It appeared 

what he said that the assistant manager of 
;reat cattle farm of San Pedro, one of the 
^t in the Republic, bad died somewhat sud- 
/, and he now offered Anstruther the vacant 

and at a salary which, at the time, it must be 
tted, was more than commensurate with either 
leserts or his experience. Situated as he was, 
•d not say that he hastened to accept, and with 
gratitude. All he regretted was the fact that 
>uld involve his leaving Santa Barbara, and 

Santa Barbara — Catalina. So far she had 
lieard the news, and it fell to his lot to have 
'eak it to her. 

was a perfect moonlight night, and they were 
:d together in the fatio, she with her guitar, 
I which she had been playing — and he with 
nore prosaic cigarette between his lips. The 
tain splashed musically, the silver rays of the 
n just catching the jet as it reached ifs height 
commenced to descend gracefully into the pool 
w. Pleased as he was at finding employment, 
Tuther had nevertheless been unusually silent 
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all the evening. Doubtless Donna Catalina found 
him so, for she rallied him upon it in English, 
which, by the way, she spoke with a barely per- 
ceptible Spanish accent. The curious phrasing of 
some of her sentences was a source of never-ending 
delight to Anstruther. 

" How is it now?'* she said, when they had 
been seated together for some time. " I think you 
are very sad to-night. Perhaps I have offended 
you, but I am innocent of knowing in what way." 

" You, Senorita? " he answered, as if with some 
surprise. " You could not offend me if you tried I 
What should make you think that I am sad? 
But for one thing, I am happier, I think, than I 
have ever been in my life before. You know 
that 1 " 

" And what is that one thing? " she enquired, 
ignoring the last sentence. " Will you not tell 
me ? You but yesterday said that you looked upon 
me as your true friend, and you promised that 
you would tell me all your troubles. You are now 
sad, and yet you will not let me know what makes 
you so. It is not kind. Believe me, I do not like 
it." 

She drew herself away from him as if her dignity 
were offended by his lack of candour. 

" But I am not in trouble," he answered; " at 
least, not in the way that you imagine. I am 
only sad — but what does it matter? I suppose I 
shall get over it." 

Her voice was very soft and low as she replied, 
" But it does matter. I do not like you to be sad 
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— you are always so happy. Can you not confide 
in me? When my father is worried by anything 
he tells me all his trouble and I do my best to 
cheer him up. Come, I insist upon knowing what 
it is that has made you so cast down." 

" But you may not be irfeased when you hear," 
he returned. "It is more than possible that it 
will offend you." 

She placed her guitar upon the coping of the 
fountain and then turned to Anstruther ; her white 
slender hands were clasped upon her knees. 

" You said just now," she continued, " that it 
was not in my power to offend you — what, there- 
fore, if I return the compliment? You cannot 
offend me. There, I have said it. Now go on I " 

To give himself time to think how he should 
break the news to her, Anstruther very slowly lit 
another cigarette. He began to wish that the 
subject had not cropped up at all. She was little 
more than a child, and, whatever his own feelings 
towards her might be, it was scarcely fair to put 
ideas into her head that could never by any chance 
be realised. He was man of the world enough to 
know how quickly such seeds are apt to germinate 
and how big a tree may spring from the smallest 
of beginnings. And yet, cast about him as he 
would, he could discover no other adequate excuse 
to account for the feeling of despondency which 
had taken possession of him. One thing, how- 
ever, was quite certain, and that was the fact that 
she was growing every moment more and more 
impatient with him. She had never seen him in 
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this mood before, and she resented it as being 
almost a slightto herself. Her curiosity was also 
piqued. 

"The fact of the matter is," he said at last, 
" I am unhappy because the time has come for 
me to bring my visit here to a close. I have been 
so happy that I cannot bear to think I must leave 
Santa Barbara and my kind friends." 

There was a look of absolute dismay upon her 
beautiful young face as he said this that should 
have been flattering to his vanity — had he pos- 
sessed any. But he was not in the humour to be 
flattered, and he was far from being vain. That 
had been knocked out of him long since. He 
was thinking how different his life would be on 
that far-away cattle farm, remote from civilisation 
of any sort — his only companions the roughest 
of the rough, and his lodging the mockery of a 
home. And worse than all, there would be no 
Catalina to ride with him, to wander with him in 
the quaint old-world garden, or in the evening 
to sing tender little Spanish songs to the accom- 
paniment of her guitar and the splashing of the 
fountain in the patio. It would be a change with 
a vengeance and, so far as he was concerned, not 
for the better. And yet he knew that he should be 
grateful for the chance it offered him of earning 
his livelihood. 

"You are going away?" she said at last. 
" Ah I I see, you are tired of us. You find that 
existence at Santa Barbara is too quiet for you. 
You want to go out into the great world again, 
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the life you have so often told me of. 

am sorry, but I suppose we cannot blame 
'ou have the right to do as you please, 
ill all miss you very much. I think you 
lat — my father especially." 
: was something very near akin to a sob 
voice as she said this. It cut into An- 
's heart like a knife. He felt that, if he 
t very careful, he should lose control over 

and say things he should regret ever 

a afraid you do not quite understand," he 
■riedly, for he began to fear that she was 
y burst into tears. Remember, she was 
ire than a child. "When I say that I 
ig away I mean that I am going to San 
Your kind father has offered me the 
t managership of the farm, and I am to 
my duties at once. It is a great chance 
and I am more than grateful to him for 
the same time, I cannot disguise the fact, 
[ wanted to, that I am very sorry to leave 
arbara, where I have been so happy." 
I are going to San Pedro?" she exclaimed, 
is such a long way off ! And from what 
leard from my father, it is such a rough 

1 accustomed to roughing it," Anstruther 
with a bitter laugh. "For the last few 
r life has been spent in just such places — 
[ am afraid the luxury I have known here 
:e it rather strange and a little unwelcome 
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at first. However, I have no doubt I shall soon 
shake down and look back on the last few weeks as 
being part of some beautiful dream that was too 
good to last." 

He paused for a moment. His heart was beat- 
ing wildly within him, and the words which he 
knew he had no right to utter trembled on the tip 
of his tongue. She looked so beautiful, lying back 
in her long cane chair, that the temptation to tell 
her of his love was increased a hundredfold. 
Never in his life, and he had met many beautiful 
women in his perambulation of the world, had he 
seen one who could compare with her — and if she 
were so beautiful now, what would she be in 
two or three years' time? Then came the bitter 
thought — all the more bitter perhaps because he 
was only too well aware that he was powerless to 
prevent it — that some other and more eligible 
suitor might win her hand. For probably the first 
time since he had been turned out of the old 
Yorkshire home he regretted the folly which had 
brought that disastrous event about. 

"Senorita," he said at last, leaning a little 
nearer her and speaking in a voice which trembled 
with emotion, " when I am gone you will think 
of me sometimes? We have been very happy 
together." 

"Of course I shall think of you — and often," 
was her reply. It was evident that she did not 
catch his real meaning. " I shall do so every 
day. You will find, when you come back from 
San Pedro, that I have not forgotten you. How 
could I ? " 
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There was an ocean of flattery in that last query, 
and he took it to his heart and hugged it close to 
comfort himself. The mere remembrance of it 
was destined to warm his blood through many a 
long day and dreary night when on the plains with 
the cattle. It was evident now, for the time being 
at least, he had forgotten that he was only her 
father's servant — a grade above the ordinary 
Llaneros, or cattle men — it is true — but not so 
very far removed after all. He heaved a heavy 
sigh — which the girl misinterpreted, as it was only 
natural that she should do. She thought he sighed 
because he was so lonely in the world. It was a 
curious circumstance, but nevertheless a fact that 
he had never spoken to her of his home-life. 

" Have you no one who cares for you? " she 
asked, with gentle sympathy, after the silence 
which followed her last speech. 

"Not a soul," he replied. "My mother died 
when I was a boy — my father would rather kill 
himself than recognise me, and my only brother 
follows his example. No I I am quite alone in 
the world. It may seem selfish to say so, but that 
is why I value your sympathy so highly, and also 
why I have been so happy here. You, in your 
peaceful home-life — surrounded by all that love 
can bestow, can have no idea how desolate I am. 
And the most galling part of it all is the know- 
ledge that I have only myself to thank for it. 
But I don't know why I am talking like this. I'm 
like a hysterical schoolgirl." 

" You're nothing of the bind," she answered 
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indignantly, "—and oh, I'm so sorry for you. 
But 1 cannot help wishing that you were not going 
to San Pedro. It is such a long way away, and 
there is no one there who will be a companion 
to you." 

"There is the manager, Sefior Bartolom^ Quin- 
tana," said Anstruther. 

"You will not like him, I am sure of that," 
she answered decisively. " I cannot bear him — 
though my father considers him a very clever man. 
He frightens me every time I look at him — with 
his coal-black eyes that seem to pierce one through 
and through. There have been some terrible 
stories told of him and liis brutality to the peones 
— but my father declares that they are not true; 
that they have been invented by his enemies in 
order to discredit him in his eyes. But I am not 
so sure of that. I believe him to be capable of 
anything. I pray of you, whatever else you do, 
not to quarrel with him. Your life would be 
unbearable if you did. He would never forget, 
and he would never forgive." 

"I am not likely to quarrel with him," An- 
struther replied. " In the first place, I shall be 
his subordinate, and in the second I am not of a 
quarrelsome nature. I have no doubt we shall 
manage to hit it off together somehow." 

" I pray that you may," said she, with great 
earnestness, "for I confess to you that I myself 
<C/VM ^'^^ more afraid of him than I am of any other 
living man." 

"I trust. you are not afraid of me," laughed 
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Anstruther. " But there, perhaps you do not con- 
sider me a very terrible person." 

" I am not going to tell you what I think of 
you," she answered. " But I do want you to 
take the warning I have given you seriously to 
heart — for, believe me, it is not an idle one." 

" I will promise to do so," he returned gravely. 
" And I thank you for giving it to me. As our 
English proverb has it, ' Fore-warned is fore- 
armed.' I will do my best to get on amicably with 
the worthy Seiior Quintana, if only to earn your 
good opinion." 

At that moment her mother entered the patio 
with the news that it was bed-time. Their tete- 
i-tete was at an end. 

Next day Don Miguel and Anstruther had a 
long and confidential chat together concerning the 
young man's new employment. He gave the 
latter a variety of good advice, and at last touched 
upon the subject concerning which his daughter 
had spoken to Anstruther on the previous evening 
— namely, his association with the manager of the 
ranch, Sefior Bartolom^ Quintana. 

" I don't disguise from you the fact that he is 
a somewhat difficult person to get on with," he 
observed. " But, after all, the Devil is not as 
black as he's painted — nor do I believe Quintana 
to be. As you will soon discover for yourself, 
he has a rough and turbulent crew to control, and 
at times it is vitally necessary that he should rule 
them with a rod of iron. I must confess that there 
have been occasions when I have not altogether 
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approved of his methods — but I have been wise 
enough not to interfere so long as it did not go 
too far. With your experience of the world you 
must know that no good ever comes by backing 
the fo'c'sle against the after-guard. I hope, for 
both your sakes, you will be able to manage to 
get on well together, and I will pay you the com- 
pliment of saying that I feel sure it will not be 
your fault if you do not." 

Eric thanked him for this expression of his good 
opinion, which he was determined he would do 
his best to deserve. . Next morning he prepared 
to depart. He bade his host and hostess farewell, 
and thanked them from the bottom of his heart 
for the kindness they had shown him. But 
Donna Catalina was not present to bid him " God- 
speed," and her absence puzzled him considerably. 
Why did she wish to avoid him? Had he 
offended her on the previous night, or was she 
so sorry at his going that she did not feel equal 
to saying " Good-bye? " He did not know what 
to think of it. It was not like her to treat him 
in this fashion. Though he felt hurt, he did his 
best not to show it. 

" Will you bid the Seflorita ' good-bye ' for 
me?" he said to his hostess, " — and thank her 
for her goodness to me. I am sorry not to have 
an opportunity of doing so in person." 

" Where is the child ? " asked her father. 

The mother only shook her head — she was not 
going to commit herself on the subject of her 
wayward daughter's actions. 
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strange chance was blown in his direction. Urg- 
ing his horse forward, he caught it and once more 
looked up at her, laughing as he did so. 

" I shall keep it to bring me luck," he cried, 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

" How foolish you are," she said, but her eyes 
told him that she was not displeased at his action. 

A few moments later he was jogging along on 
his way once more, and she was only a speck upon 
the hillside. 

Little did either of them dream under what cir- 
cumstances they next would meet. 
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:our5e, that is to say, at the end of five 
Lirney, Eric Anstruther reached the cattle 
San Pedro. It was towards evening 
emerged from the primeval forest through 
e had been travelling for the past three 
d found himself on a vast open plain, 
lere and there with clumps of dainty 
— a specimen of palm valuable for the 
>f huts and possessing a peculiarly grace- 
:arance. A large number of cattle were 
on this plain, but though the guide which 
ler had brought with him declared that 
mda of San Pedro itself was not far dis- 
could discern no trace of it. When, how- 
ly had proceeded some two or three miles 
the thatched roofs of the little settlement 
to view. The Ranch House itself was 
luely situated on the right bank of a 
wing stream, which, fed as it was from 
ntains, never ran dry at any season of 
26 
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the year. It was surrounded by the various farm 
buildings, including the stock-yard — the branding 
pens and the peones' huts. From a distance it 
presented a by no means unpleasing appearance, 
but closer inspection rather destroyed the gilt on 
the gingerbread. The buildings for the greater 
part had fallen to decay, even including the 
manager's own residence, into which, as the new 
arrival was to learn before very long, the rain 
streamed as through a sieve in the wet season. 

As soon as they sighted their destination, An- 
struther and the guide pushed forward at increased 
speed. After so many camps in the dense forest, 
the former was more than anxious to be safety 
housed under a roof once more. In addition he 
was desirous of getting his first interview with 
Quintana over and d(me with as soon as possible. 
He felt that he should not rest easy in his mind 
until that ceremony was a thing of the past. 
When, however, he reached the little cluster of 
buildings and dismounted from his horse, at what 
might be described, with a little exaggeration, as 
the manager's front door, it was only to learn 
from the mulatto woman who kept house for him 
— a gruff and somewhat sinister person — that 
Quintana was not at home; that, as a matter of 
fact, he had gone on a visit to a hacienda some 
forty miles distant and was not expected back for 
some days. Anstruther then explained who he 
was and, having handed his horse to a feone, 
unshipped his baggage, and entered the house 
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that was destined to be his home for many a long 
and weary month to come. 

H the outside of the house was in a dilapidated 
condition the inside more than matched it. The 
living-room, which opened into the verandah, if 
by such a term the covered-in space which sur- 
rounded the building might be described, was of 
fair size. The walls and ceiling had once been 
lined with canvas, but this was now perished 
beyond all hope of repair, and in many places 
hung in long strips which fluttered and rustled 
unceasingly under the influence of every breeze 
that entered through the ever-open windows. The 
floor, which was of earth, beaten hard, had worn 
into many holes, some as much as three inches 
deep. To be in keeping with everything else, the 
furniture was of the most primitive description, 
and consisted of a rough table which showed 
evident signs of having been home-made — three 
chairs with the same trade-mark upon them — a 
rough cupboard, constructed from a packing-case 
— a coloured portrait of the famous Liberator — 
Simon Bolivar — another of Garibaldi, and more 
incongruous than all, an oleograph of the child 
Samuel praying in the Temple. From the living- 
room opened two bedrooms, each as scantily or 
perhaps more scantily furnished than the other. 

" You can have this," grunted the mulatto 
woman, indicating with a nod of her head the 
apartment on the right. 

Anstruther eyed it with evident disfavour. After 
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the daintiness and luxtKy to which he had for the 
last few weeks been accustomed, it looked scarcely 
better than a third-rate dog kennel. However, 
such as it was, it behoved him to make the best 
of it, so he settled himself in with as good a 
grace as he could muster up, cheered always by 
the remembrance of a lovely girl seated on a 
thoroughbred horse looking down on him from 
the mountain-side. How many times during the 
next few days he took that precious handkerchief 
from his pocket in order to examine it — it would 
be impossible for me to say, nor, being a crusty 
old bachelor, can I imagine what satisfaction he 
derived from the performance. That there must 
have been something pleasing to him in the cere- 
mony was evident from the expression upon his 
face as he replaced it on each occasion in the 
pocket whence he had taken it. 

By the time Quintana returned to the ranch, 
Anstruther had made himself quite familiar with 
it and its workings, and had also put himself on 
good terms with the hands employed. They were 
a rough and turbulent crew, but generous and 
warm-hearted in the main, as is usually the case 
with men whose lives are spent in the open air 
and the wild life of the great plains. Tough as 
whipcord, they scarcely understood what fatigue 
meant, but could sit in the saddle from sunrise to 
sunset, in the broiling heat of summer, or the 
piercing cold of winter, without so much as a 
murmur of discontent. The sky as often as not 
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was their roof, the hard earth their bed, and their 
diet the simplest of all simple foods known to 
man. 

It was late in the afternoon of the fourth day 
after Anstruther's arrival at San Pedro that Quin- 
tana put in an appearance. The former had re- 
turned from a ride half an hour or so before, and 
was now stretched out in a hammock in the 
verandah, thinking of Santa Barbara, and of 
Catalina you may be sure. Suddenly his ear 
caught the sound of horse's "hoofs on the hard- 
beaten track which led up to the house. He raised 
himself to a sitting posture in order to find out 
who the newcomer might be. For a moment he 
could not see anyone — then a man on horseback 
turned the corner of the house and pulled his 
animal up exactly opposite where Anstruther was 
seated. He presented a picturesque appearance 
and one thoroughly characteristic of the country. 
He was a man of about thirty-two years of age — 
apparently of medium height, though it was diffi- 
cult to judge accurately when he was seated in 
the saddle. His face was dark and swarthy — yet 
by no means unhandsome. A heavy moustache 
covered his mouth, and from the way in which 
it was curled, it was evident that its possessor set 
no small store by it. His eyes were dark as sloes, 
and had a peculiar expression in them that spoke 
for a temper that could not always be kept under 
control. He was dressed in the fashion of the 
Plains — that is to say, he wore a broad-brimmed 
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sombrero, a poncho enveloped 
his legs were incased in zam 
of tanned hide with the hair 
with soft leather. His saddle 
American pattern — high at thi 
mented with brass-headed nai 
stirrups large shoes of burnish^ 
the whole foot is enclosed. C 
curled his lasso of twisted hid< 
cattle man would dream of i 
shortest distance. Large and 
decorated his heels and gave 
to an already sufficiently picti 
The animal he bestrode was 
and the possessor, so Anstruth 
of a temper that could only b 
being as fiendish as that of il 
occasion, however, she appear 
left tnt her, so furious had 
which the forty miles had be 
was covered from head to fo 
when she came to a standstill 
and heaving flanks seemed to 
whatever victories I may have 
been fairly and squarely beate 
On seeing the newcomer, Ar 
of his hammock and went for 
Though he had never met 1 
quite certain in his own mind tt 
— his superior, and the man ag 
been warned. Anxious as he 
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I him, he had to confess to himself that he 
not prepossessed by first appearances. He 
himself that the other looked exactly what 

ilina had declared him to be — a braggart and 
lily. At the same time, he argued that it was 
cely fair to judge so soon; it behoved him 
ler to keep his mind quite free from all bias 

II he got to know him better. 

Unless I am mistaken, you are Seflor QuJn- 
i," he said in Spanish as he approached the 
seman. 

"he man curled his moustache and admitted 
t he was the individual in question — and then 
uired whom he was addressing. 
'I have come from Don Miguel D'Araugo," 
struther replied. " I have a letter from him 
^ou. He has been kind enough to give me the 
;ition of under-manager on this ranch." 
The other's face did not betray any signs of 
isfaction on hearing this. As a matter of fact 

had looked forward to appointing one of the 
ids already upon the place, a tool of his own, 
the vacant position—and it displeased him to 
nk that his intentions had been forestalled in 
5 fashion, and by an Englishman too of all 
)ple in the world. However, he was too clever 
allow the other to see that he was annoyed, so 

dismounted from his horse, and held out his 
nd with the friendliest air possible. 

' I am delighted to have the honour of making 
jr acquaintance, Seflor," he said. " I have no 
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doubt that we shall work most amicably together. 
I offer you my apologies for not having been at 
home to receive you on your arrival." 

Though his words were civility itself, there was 
a curious note of insincerity underlying them that 
Anstruther did not at all like. He was not going 
to allow the man to suspect this, however. He 
had no doubt that, with the exercise of a little 
diplomacy, they would settle down together in 
time and manage to rub along in a fairly amicable 
fashion, even if they could not actually be friends. 

The first six months of Anstruther's life upon 
the ranch were not altogether months of unalloyed 
happiness. The work was in a measure strange 
to him, while his home-life — if by such a title it 
could be dignified — was of the most comfortless 
description imaginable. With the exception of 
their work, he and Quintana had not an idea in 
common, while there were a hundred and one sub- 
jects upon which they differed. The manager 
was possessed of that peculiarly irritating faculty 
of being able to make himself disagreeable without 
actually saying anything offensive. Times out of 
number the younger man was on the verge of 
quarrelling with him, but on each occasion he 
remembered the promise he had given to Catalina, 
and managed to control himself in time to avoid 
open rupture. 

When Anstruther had been at San Pedro a year, 
Quintana began to throw out hints to the effect 
that he thought himself entitled to a holiday. 
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e idea gradually grew upon him until one day, 
>rtnight or so after the annual rodeo, — or round- 

of the cattle and the consequent branding 
:rations — he announced his intention of leaving 

ranch and setting off for Bogoti and civilisa- 
1 onjthe morrow. Anstruther was to be left in 
rge. 

' I'm afraid you won't have a very lively time 
it, my dear friend," observed QuJntana, and 
led with a sneer: "Still, you will have the 
sfaction, so dear' to every Englishman, of 
►wing that you are doing your duty. Was it 

one of your great statesmen who told his 
ipatriots that England expected every man to 
that? I cannot help thinking I have read it 
lewhere. It seems to me a pity that they 
uld have sunk to such a depth as to stand in 
d of a reminder." 
"hat was the man's way exactly, 
lext morning soon after daybreak Qutntana 
died his horse and, taking a pack animal with 
1, set off on his journey. Before he left, how- 
r, he enquired whether he could deliver any 
sage for the other at Santa Barbara, where he 
posed spending a few days on his way to the 
Ital. He was anxious, so he said, to renew his 
Liaintance with the pretty SeAorita Catalrna, 
im he declared he had worshipped ever since 

was a child. 

She was adorable then — she must be doubly 
low," he remarked; "and what is more, she 
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will one day be one of the wealthiest women in 
this country. I wonder you did not try your luck 
in that direction, Anstruther, or perhaps you were 
generous enough to leave her for me. If so, I 
thank you, and will promise you to make the 
most of my opportunities." Here he curled his 
moustache and leered at the other until the latter 
felt that, if he continued to talk in this strain, he 
should lose his temper and knock him down. 
Quintana saw that his arrow had hit the mark, 
and the thought pleased him. He mounted his 
horse and rode off laughing. " Friend Anstruther 
is in love," he said to himself as he cantered down 
the track. " But for that matter, so am I — or at 
least, I intend to be. He had better not interfere 
with my plans or it will be the worse for him. 
Four million dollars are worth fighting for, and, 
at the old fellow's death, she will be worth that 
if she's worth a centavo. No, no t amigo mio, 
don't you come between me and my ambition — 
Bartolomi Quintana can be friendly enough when 
it's necessary, but he is a dangerous man to play 
with, and, worse than all, to.make an enemy of." 

With these amiable thoughts in his mind he 
plunged into the forest and for the time being 
gave no thought to the man he had left behind 
him. 

To say that Anstruther's life was a dull one after 
Quintana had departed would be to describe it very 
mildly. There was literally nothing for him to 
do. The round-up was over, and with it the one 
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itement of the year had come to a conclusion. 
,' after day he read, smoked, ate and slept, 
(ring matters now and again when a chance 
'farer made his appearance in search -of his 
pitality. But even these gentry were few and 
between, and, as often as not, they were of a 
s that could only be relegated to the men's 
s. 

ix weeks later Quintana returned. Anstruther 
sitting on the corals, or stockyard fence, 
ching the breaking of a fiery colt at the moment 
. he spied him crossing the plain. As he drew 
rer, he descended from his perch and advanced 
neet him. He had been so lonely that, much 
le disliked the other, he was almost eager to 
iMime him back. 

Glad to see you," he said, holding out his 
d. " I hope you have had a pleasant holiday." 

A very pleasant one," the other replied, " if 
fere not spoilt by this cursed return to exile. 

that that kills alt the enjoyment. Hi I Pedro 
romez — you lazy rascals, come and take these 
ses and bring my baggage up to the house 
(n you have attended to them. What's more, 
3 your fingers out of the traps, or I can promise 
you'U hear from me. Now, Anstruther, 
le along. I'm starving for a drink, and I want 
lear how things have been going on in my 
;nce." 

[e said this as if he doubted whether they could 
e prospered at all. It was evident that he h&d 
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not reached home in the best of tempers. Once 
more Anstruther felt the necessity of keeping him- 
self well in hand. His solitude during the last 
few weeks had rather put him out of practice, and 
it behoved him now to re-learn the lesson he had 
taught himself with as little delay as possible. 

On entering it, Quintana looked round their 
living-room with evident disgust. 

" A pig-stye," he muttered; " only fit for a hog 
to live in." 

He mixed himself a double quantity of 
aguardiente as he spoke, and pushed the bottle 
across the table towards his subordinate, who 
poured himself out a small quantity, more for the 
sake of politeness than for any other reason. 

" Here's to fortune," he said; " and if you like 
we will combine with it the health of the Seflorita 
Catalinai whose devoted stave I am and always 
shall be." 

They drank the toast without any remark on 
the younger man's part. He saw that the other 
hoped he would say something, but he was re- 
solved not to be drawn. Quintana mixed himself 
another glass, stronger than the first, and then 
seated himself in a chair beside the table. 

" I stayed at Santa Barbara," he remarked, 
" both going and coming, and everyone was most 
kind — the Seflorita in particular." 

"The Seflorita is kindness itself to all with 
whom she is brought in contact," said Anstruther, 
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with a marked emphasis upon the "all." "I 
hope Don Miguel and his wife are well?" 

The other did not answer this question, perhaps 
he did not hear it. That he had noticed the sig- 
nificance of the first portion of the young man's 
speech was apparent, however, from the heavy 
frown that wrinkled his forehead. He would have 
retaliated in kind had he been able to think of a 
speech that would have been sufficiently cutting. 
As it was, he had to let it pass, and his subordinate 
chuckled inwardly as he noticed it. For once he 
had scored. 

" And now tell me what has been going on 
here," said Quintana, abruptly changing the sub- 
ject. "I have given you all my news and you 
have as yet told me nothing." 

" There is very little to tell. You know what 
the life is like after the annual round-up. There 
is plenty of water and plenty of grass, and the 
cattle seem to be doing all that is required of 
them. A jaguar killed two beasts out on the third 
cafion three weeks ago." 

" I hope you killed him." 

" Judge for yourself," said Anstruther, pointing 
to a fine skin upon the floor. " There is his hide." 

"Any trouble with the hands?" 

" None at all. I had no reason to make trouble 
with them." 

The manager uttered a scornful laugh. The 
spirit he had drunk was fast taking possession of 
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him, and he was ready to find fault with anything 
or anybody. 

" I suppose I shall find them as slack as the 
deuce," he said. " I never did and I never shall 
believe in petting men, specially these vermin." 

" I am not aware that I have been petting 
them," retorted Anstruther angrily. "The men 
are rough, it is true, but they are willing enough 
if they are properly handled." 

"By- that, I presume, you mean that I don't 
handle them properly," continued the other. " If 
you think so, why haven't you the pluck to say 
it ? I can take my own part as well as any man, 
if I don't happen to be an English gentleman. I 
can hold my own with men and women, as you 
may have occasion to find out before very long, 
Mistaire Anstruther — and don't you forget it." 

"I am not going to dispute your assertion," 
Anstruther replied, "and for the simple reason 
that I do not think it worth while." 

" Dios y Demonios! But you shall think it 
worth while," cried Quintana in a paroxysm of 
rage at the snub. " 1 have put up with too much 
of your infernal conceit, and I don't intend to do 
so any longer. I have treated you too well in the 
past and you have taken advantage of it." 

In another moment Anstruther would have lost 
his temper altogether, but he was saved by the 
appearance of Gomez, who had brought Quintana 's 
baggage up to the house and now placed it on 
tbe floor of the living-room. The latter cursed 
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laving been so long about it, and bade 

it into his bedroom, whence he himself 
a few minutes later. 

her threw after him a look of profound 

.nd then, in his turn, entered his own 

Presently Gomez re-appeared and, 

one in the living-room and believing 
anager was occupied with his unpacking, 
t a fitting opportunity to help himself 
bottle of spirit on the table. He had 
It a glassful and was raising it to his 
Quintana appeared in his doorway and 
he was doing. Advancing on him, he 
1 a tremendous blow behind the left ear. 
went down as if he had been shot, and 
was broken into a thousand fragments, 
ip, you cur," cried the manager, and 

prostrate body savagely. 
s more than Anstruther could stand. 
I that man again," he cried, "and I'll 
■y bone in your body." 
ler tried to answer him, but his wits 
, and, turning on his heel, he staggered 
s room.. As he disappeared, Gomez re- 
Dosciousness and sat up. Anstruther 
something to drink and in a few minutes 
le to get on to his feet. He shook his 
direction of Quintana's door. 

wait," he muttered. " This is not the 
and Gomez will not forget." 
wallowing what remained of the liquor, 
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he left the house, and Anstruther passed into the 
verandah. 

When the mulatto woman came to inform him 
that the evening meal was served, he felt half 
inclined to say that he did not want any, for he 
had no desire to quarrel again with the drunken 
bully who was his chief ; but the latter, it appeared, 
was fast asleep, so he took his accustomed place 
at the table and was about to fall to work, when 
something stopped him. Beside his plate lay a 
large envelope with his name upon it, in Don 
Miguel's handwriting. Quintana had evidently 
brought it. Wondering what it could contain, he 
opened it, to find inside three letters. The first 
was from the Don himself, and merely expressed 
his satisfaction at the manner in which he had 
performed his duties, combined with the hope that, 
before very long, it would be possible for him to 
pay them another visit. The second was in a 
handwriting that set his heart beating like a sledge- 
hammer. It was from Catalina — a frank, girlish 
epistle, brimming over with friendliness. She 
told him all the news of Santa Barbara, and echoed 
her father's wish that It would not be long before 
they saw him again. Though there was really 
nothing in it, the infatuated young man read and 
re-read it until he almost knew it by heart. Then, 
and not till then, did he take up the third envelope, 
rt bore an English stamp and a London postmark 
— but who it was from he had not the least idea. 
It ran as follows : — 
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Lincoln's Inn Fields, 

2jt& July, 1^04. 
Dear Sm, 

It is with the most profound regret that 
we find it necessary to inform you of the lament- 
able decease of your respected father and brother, 
Messrs. Augustus and William Anstruther — 
which sad event was occasioned by the disastrous 
railway accident which occurred on Friday last 
on the London, Becksfield and Marborough 
Railway, The terrible nature of the catastrophe 
has, as doubtless you know, cast a gloom over 
the entire country. 

The estate being strictly entailed, the rever- 
sion, of course, passes to you, and we hasten 
to place ourselves at your disposal — presuming 
thai you would wish us to act for you as we 
have done for your father and grandfather before 
you. Presupposing that you will deem it ad- 
visable to return to this country without delay, 
and not knowing how you may be situated with 
regard to ready-money, we take occasion to 
enclose herewith a draft on the Anglo-Colombian 
Bank for the sum of ;f 500. 
Assuring you always of our best attention, 
We remain, 

Obediently yours, 
ToLSON, Matthews & Durnford. 

For upwards of five minutes Anstruther sat 
staring at the paper before him. 
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"Both dead," he muttered; "and my father 
gone without forgiving me." 

Then another thought occurred to him. 

" My life here is at an end," he said. " I will 
leave to-morrow morning for Santa Barbara — and, 
if she will have me, Catalina shall be my wife." 
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CHAPTER III 

At break of day next morning Anstruther was 
up and about. He had much to do in order to 
get ready for his journey to ibe capital. So far 
he was scarcely able to realise the importance of 
the change that had taken place in his fortunes. 
It must not be considered heartless on his part 
that he did not betray greater grief on hearing 
the news of the death of his father and brother. 
Of course, he was genuinely shocked by the sad 
intelligence, but in his favour it must be remem- 
bered that neither of the dead men had ever 
attempted to make his home-life a happy one. He 
had been looked upon, with more or less justice — 
on that point I am not prepared to venture an 
opinion, as the scapegrace of the family, and he 
had been treated as such. Without wishing to 
speak ill of the dead, I can only say from per- 
sonal knowledge that both were hard, narrow- 
minded men, primed with their own conceit and 
totally incapable of making allowances for the 
44 
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shortcomings of others. The old gentleman had 
turned him out of house and home for what -was, 
after all, little more than a mere boyish indis- 
cretion, and one which happens sooner or later in 
almost every family that sends it sons to either 
University. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
therefore, if he were not as overwhelmed with 
sorrow as he might otherwise have been. 

Having arranged about his horses, he returned 
to the house to find Quintana in the living-room, 
mixing himself his maHana, or "morning greet- 
ing," of aguardiente. It soon became evident 
that the latter was ashamed of his behaviour on 
the previous evening, or at least for as much as 
he could remember of it. As proof of this, he 
greeted Anstruther with a cordiality such as he 
had never exhibited towards him before. 

" I'm afraid I was not quite what I might have 
been towards you last night," he began apolo- 
getically. " I ask your pardon for it. Let us try 
to forget it. It mupt have been the coming back 
to this dismal hole that put me in such a bad 
temper." 

He pressed the bottle on Anstruther, but the 
other declined the invitation. He was wondering 
how he should break the news of his intended 
departure to the manager. That the latter would 
not be best pleased by tt he knew beforehand. 

"You received your letters, I suppose?" said 
Quintana at last. " I told Tina to place them on 
the supper-table for you." 
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'Yes, I received them," Anstruther replied, 
nd it is about one of them that I want to tzilk to 

' Go ahead then, my friend," continued the 
er, rolling a cigarette as he spoke. " I hope 
i nothing worrying, for I am not feeling in the 
nour for anything very serious this morning." 
le lit the cigarette and leant back in his chair. 

Well," said Anstruther, "the fact of the 
:ter is, among the letters Don Miguel forwarded 
me by you, there was a communication from 

English lawyers informing me of the death 
my father and brother, who were killed in a 
way accident some three months ago." 

Permit me to offer you my condolences," re- 
:d the other, blowing a dainty cloud of smoke 
)ugh his nose as he spoke. " May 1 ask if 
vill make any important difference in your 
irs? " 

It will make all the difference in the world to 
" Anstruther answered. "Instead of being a 
T man, I shall be worth between six and eight 
isand a year." 

You are indeed to be congratulated," sneered 
ntana, who was overflowing with envy. " I 
sume you will now abandon Colombia to her 
and return to England to enter upon your 
sritance? " 

That is my intention," the younger man said 
:tly. " I wanted to let you know that I shall be 
'ing here in two hours' time. That it is rather 
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short notice I am well aware, but I have so much 
to do before I leave for the coast that I cannot 
afford any delay." 

Quintana stole a glance at him under lowering 
brows. His suspicions were aroused, and he 
thought he could understand what the other meant 
when he said he had so much to do. In con- 
sequence, his rage sprang up tike a squall on a 
mountain lake, and in a sense it was equally 
dangerous. He controlled his voice sufficiently, 
however, to ask whether the other proposed visit- 
ing Santa Bar6ara on his way to the capital. 

" I shall probably make it my headquarters 
while I am there," Anstruther replied unsus- 
piciously. " Don Miguel has been kind enough 
to invite me to be his guest." 

The other man ground his teeth in impotent 
fury, for he did not see how he was to prevent 
his rival from taking advantage of the situation, 
which, as will be seen, was all in his favour. He 
had learnt while at Santa Barbara, something of 
the state of things which had existed between 
Catalina and Anstruther, and the memory of it 
rankled in his mind continually. What would 
the consequences be now when that man, young, 
rich, handsome, and the possessor of a fine estate, 
should present himself in the capacity of a suitor 
for the Seflorita's hand? The result would be 
almost a foregone conclusion. And yet the other 
did not see how he was to stop it. For the 
moment the thought of accompanying Anstruther 
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occurred to him, but he immediately saw the im- 
possibility as well as the unwisdom of adopting 
such a course. Yet he was determined not to 
give in without a struggle. He had long made 
up his mind to obtain possession of Catalina, and, 
what was more important, the large fortune which 
would some day be hers, and he told himself that 
it would fare ill with the man who should en- 
deavour to baulk him of his prey. He would 
follow him, if necessary, to the end of the world, 
in order to be revenged. And what was more, he 
had others, who, for the sake of the money at 
stake, would help him. These thoughts, although 
they have taken me some time to set down, in 
reality flashed through his brain at lightning 
speed. The expression of his face meanwhile was 
far from being a pretty one. It was the expression 
of a man who would do and dare anything to 
attain the object on which he had set his heart. 

" Well, since you have made up your mind to 
go," he said at last, " I suppose I cannot prevent 
you. At the same time, I must say I think you're 
playing it rather low down on me in leaving me 
in the lurch like this." 

"I don't see tKat at all," replied the other. 
" You as good as told me last night that I was of 
no use to you, and what is more, you have your 
Protigi Sebastian at your back. Let him take my 
place. You would have given it to him before, 
had not Don Miguel appointed me." 

Quintana looked up at him quickly. He had 
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no idea that the other knew anything of his in- 
tention to promote Sebastian to the position. If 
Anstruther had discovered this, how much more 
did he know? There was a certain little matter 
not unconnected with the sale by private treaty of 
some of his employer's stock that he had no desire 
should reach that gentleman's ears, at any rate, 
not until he, Quintans, was safely out of the 
country. Colombian jails, under the happiest 
auspices, are far from being pleasant abiding 
places, and more especially so when the convict 
happens to have entertained the idea of marrying 
his prosecutor's daughter. But Quintana proved 
equal to the occasion, as he usually did. There 
was a smile upon his sallow face, and his manner 
was as unconcerned as ever it was as he replied, 
" So you know of that, do you ? Well, you must 
do me the credit of admitting that I did not do 
it. Don Miguel forestalled me, and perhaps, all 
things considered, it was as well that he did. 
Sebastian is a good enough man, but, after all, 
he is too much in touch with the other hands to 
be altogether reliable. You say you want to get 
away in two hours; in that case you had better 
tell Tina to prepare you a meal as quickly as 
possible. It will be the last decent one you will 
have until you reach the venla at Santa Maria." 
He spoke so pleasantly that Anstruther, with 
characteristic generosity, began to repent of having 
lost his temper with him. Little did he guess the 
tempest that was raging in the other's breast, nor 
had he any idea of the murderous thoughts that 
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were filling his brain. Had he done so he would 
assuredly have been more on his guard. As it 
was, though for the time they had been together 
they had been practically at daggers drawn, they 
parted the best of friends and with what appeared 
to be mutual regret. Thus may a clever and un- 
scrupulous villain hoodwink and bambo6zle one 
whose only claim to consideration is his honesty 
and singleness of purpose. 

" I wonder if I have misjudged the fellow after 
all," said Anstruther to himself, as he made hts 
way across the plain towards the forest through 
which he was to travel for the next few days. He 
would have been amply satisfied on this point if 
he had heard the other's remark as he watched 
him go — " You think you've beaten me, do you? 
Just wait and see. I thtAk I can promise you 
you'll be surprised before I'm done with you. 
You haven't won Catalina yet, and it won't be 
my fault if you ever do." 

For the next half-hour he sat at the table, 
scowling at the world in general, and trying to 
discover some way in which he could rid himself 
of the young man who had just left him. That 
young gentleman, meanwhile, was riding on his 
way through the forest in as happy a frame of 
mind as anyone you could have found in the con- 
tinent of America. His exile at San Pedro was 
at an end, and he was on his way to the girl he 
loved, and who he sincerely hoped loved him in 
return. Over and over again he rehearsed the 
meeting. Would time have changed her, or would 
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she be the same witching, impulsive maid that he 
remembered so well of old? He did not want 
her to be different in any single particular. She 
had been perfect then, and he argued that any 
change could only be for the worse. 

Perhaps it may have been his impatience to 
reach his destination that made the journey appear 
so long, but it seemed a veritable eternity before 
he turned the side of the hill and saw the hacienda, 
bathed in sunlight, lying in the valley before him. 
How home-like it looked, the grey walls and red- 
tiled roofs, the luscious green meadows surround- 
ing it, and the rocky torrent of the little river 
dashing along behind the cluster of farm buildings 
of which their owner was so justly proud. It was 
in every sense of the word a delightful home, and, 
after the discomfort and squalor to which he had 
for so long perforce been accustomed, jt struck 
Anstruther as being little short of an earthly 
Paradise. As soon as he saw it he urged his 
tired horses forward, and, in less than ten minutes, 
had drawn up before the great gates of the house. 
He dismounted and rang the bell. In response to 
his summonses old Diaz, (he major-domo of the 
household, made his appearance and threw open 
the portals. At first glance he did not recognise 
the bronzed zamoTTO clad young man before him, 
but as soon as the other spoke, he cried, "It is 
Seflor Anstruther, and to think that I did not 
know you, blind old mole that I am. Blessed be 
the Saints; but his Excellency and the ladies will 
be right pleased to see you." 
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" Not more pleased than I shall be to see them," 
Anstruther replied, in all sincerity. Then the old 
man called to one of the grooms, who happened 
to be passing at the moment, and bade him take 
the horses, himself unstrapping the baggage and 
carrying it into the house. In the patio, where 
the fountain still played as of old, reclining in a 
silken hammock with a book and revealing the 
daintiest pair of ankles imaginable, was no less a 
person than Catalina herself. The splashing of 
the fountain prevented her hearing his entrance, 
so that he was permitted an opportunity of gazing 
at her without her knowing that he was doing so. 
And what a. picture it was to set before an im- 
pressionable young man who was already over 
head and ears in love with the original. If Cata- 
lina had been lovely when he had last seen her, 
she was a hundred times more so now. The girlish 
air had almost, if not quite, departed, and in its 
place was the bewitching dawn of womanhood of 
which poets have sung since time immemorial. 
Delightful as the picture was, he could restrain 
himself no longer, but advanced boldly towards 
her. She looked up on hearing his step, paused 
for a moment as if in amazement, and then, with 
a glad little cry, slid from the hammock and ad- 
vanced with both hands outstretched to meet him, 
"Oh, I am so glad to see you," she said. " I 
began to think you would never come back to us 
again." Then, for the first time, she must have 
realised that he was still holding her hands in his, 
and that he was gazing into her face with an 
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ardour that was scarcely compatible with her 
maidenly dignity. She blushed and hung her 
head. Then she tried to draw her hands away 
from him, but he would not let them go. " Cata- 
lina," he said, and it was the first time he had 
called her by her Christian name without the 
.customary prefix, " you are more beautiful than 
ever, and I don't care in the least how angry you 
may be with me for, saying so. You don't know 
how I have longed for this moment. When I 
received your letter I felt as if I should know no 
peace until I saw you again." 

" Perhaps I ought not to have written," she 
observed, pretending to take a vast interest in the 
gold fish disporting themselves in the basin of the 
fountain. " Some people might consider it a 
most unmaidenly proceeding on my part." 

" Then some people are idiots of the first water," 
he replied scornfully, " and consequently their 
opinions are not worth the consideration of sensible 
folk. I would not part with that letter for a 
King's Ransom." 

" I am afraid you have grown very foolish 
during your stay at San Pedro," she retorted. 
" But here am I keeping you talking when you 
must be both hot and tired after your long ride. 
My father has gone into the city, but my mother 
is at home, and I know how glad she will be to 
see you. Let me take you to her." 

Anstruther followed her to Donna D'Araugo's 
favourite room, where they found her seated at the 
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window, working as usual at her interminable 
embroidery. She had, perhaps, grown a little 
greyer, but the welcome she offered the young 
man was as sincere, though less demonstrative, as 
that he had received from her daughter. Then 
she called for Diaz and bade him conduct Seflor 
Anstruther to his old apartment, whence he 
emerged half an hour later, clad in civilised garb 
and looking the very picture of a cleanly, welt- 
groomed, young Englishman. Don Miguel had 
returned by this time and echoed the welcome that 
had been given him by his wife and daughter. He 
enquired after the cattle farm, but for some reason 
best known to himself, said nothing with regard 
to Quintana. This rather puzzled Anstruther, but 
he was destined to receive enlightenment later on. 
From what he was informed then, he gathered 
that Quintana had occupied himself with making 
violent love to Catalina during his stay at Santa 
Barbara — much to the disgust of that young lady 
and her father. He had pushed matters to such 
extremes at last that the Don had been compelled 
to interfere and to ask the gentleman to find 
lodging elsewhere, much to his discomfiture. 
Anstruther was able now to understand something 
of the reason that had brought the manager back 
to the ranch. Needless to say he had not men- 
tioned the matter to his subordinate — but knowing 
what we do now, his jealousy and hatred of the 
younger man is to be easily accounted for. 
That evening Anstruther informed Don Miguel 
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of the change that had taken place in his fortunes, 
and went on to tell him that, in consequence, it 
would be necessary for him to resign the appoint- 
ment the other had given him, and for which he 
had been and always should be grateful. 

" I shall be sorry to lose you," replied the Don, 
" but I can quite see that you have other claims 
upon you now which miist come before everything 
else. When do you propose leaving for England, 
for I suppose you intend going home?" 

"I shall leave by the next boat," Anstruther 
answered. " She calls at Cartagena on the thir- 
teenth of next month." 

"And after that you will go away into the 
great world and forget all about us," continued 
the worthy old merchant with a laugh, " for I do 
not suppose we shall ever see you again." 

" I am never likely to forget you," replied the 
young man indignantly, " and it will not be my 
fault if we do not see a great deal of each other. 
I shall look forward to entertaining you in England 
before very long. It is only fair that you should 
give me an opportunity of returning the generous 
hospitality you have shown me out here." 

But the elder man shook his head sadly. 

"I shall never see England again," he an- 
swered. " I have long had a strange presentiment 
that — that — " he paused, as if he did not quite 
know how to express himself. There was a look 
of intense pain upon his face that Anstruther did 
not understand. 
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" May I ask what form that presentiment 
takes?" he enquired, thinking it might do the 
other good to talk about it, for there could be 
no doubt that he was disturbed in his mind about 
something. 

" I scarcely like to tell you," replied the old 
gentleman. " It is a subject upon which I am 
particularly sensitive. However, I think, my dear 
lad, that I shall be quite safe in confiding in you." 

" You may be perfectly sure, sir, that whatever 
you tell me will go no further," said Anstruther. 
" I should have too much respect for the confidence 
you place in me." 

" I will trust you," he said. " The fact of the 
matter is, I am, and always have been, a super- 
stitious man. It was born in me, I suppose; at 
any rate, its power has influenced my entire life, 
ofttimes for good, but sometimes for evil. For a 
longer time than I care to think about I have been 
haunted by the belief that this particular year is 
destined to prove fatal to me — in other words, 
that it will be the last I shall see." 

He paused and wiped his forehead with his 
pocket-handkerchief. . Anstruther gazed at hijn in 
complete astonishment. Was it possible that this 
strong, hard-headed man of business could believe 
in such things? For a moment he scarcely knew 
what to say. It was plain that to attempt to reason 
with him woufd be only so much waste of time. 

" Do you really mean to say that you believe 
your life to be in danger? " he a^ed at last, as 
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if the very thought of such a tiling were incredible 
to him. " Surely you cannot believe that? " 

" I do most firmly and implicitly believe it," 
was the other's reply. " And what is more, 1 
am as certain as I can well be of anything, that I 
shall not die in my bed." 

" Good Heavens, sir ! " cried Anstruther, " you 
must not give way to such morbid thoughts as 
these. Think of your wife and daughter." 

The old gentleman rose and began to pace the 
room excitedly, his hands clasped behind his back, 

" It is of them I am thinking always — and more 
particularly of Catalina. My warning tells me 
that her mother will not long survive me, and 
what will become of her when both are gone I 
dare not think. I have an old friend in England 
who has visited me here on several occasions — 
perhaps I could induce him to take care of her, 
though it would be putting his friendship to a 
rather unfair test." 

" May I ask his name ? " 

" His name is Tolson — he is a solicitor." 

Anstruther nearly jumped out of his chair in 
his excitement. 

" You surely don't mean George Bramwell 
Tolson, the head of the firm of Tolson, Matthews 
and Durnford, of Lincoln's Inn Fields?" 

"The same man," answered the other. "Do 
you happen to know him?" 

" I have known him ever since I was a boy," 
was Anstruther's reply. " He is our family 
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solicitor, and one of the kindliest men. living. 
Know old Tolson, as we disrespectfully used to 
call him? — I should think I did. Why, I have 
a letter from hina at this moment in my pocket," 

As he spoke he took from his pocket the letter 
in question, and handed it to the Don, 

" There is the hand of Fate in this," he heard 
D'Araugo mutter. Then turning to the other, he 
cried, " You could not have given me better news. 
I think 1 can pin my faith on Tolson." 

"I am certain of it," said the younger man, 
" but I feel assured that you will never have to 
do so. Your life is as good as mine." 

"Time will show," replied D'Araugo. 

That night Catalina and Anstruther sat, as they 
had so often done before, in the patio. Again it 
was moonlight, and again the mellow light touched 
the dancing waters of the fountain. He told her 
for the first time, for he had had no opportunity 
of doing so before, of his accession to fortune, and 
of all that it meant to him. 

"And you are leaving Colombia and returning 
to England?" she said, with what was almost a 
gasp. 

" I must do so," he replied. " I have to see 
my lawyer concerning the estate." 

" And will you ever return ? " asked the girl. 

"That depends," he answered. 

" Upon what? " 

"Upon you," he replied. 

" But how can it depend upon me ? " she asked, 
and he noticed that her voice trembled as she said 
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" Because you know as well as I do that I love 
you, and that, without you, the world is nothing 
to me. Will you be my wife, Catalina?" 

She had been frightened, but she was not so 
any longer. She gave him her hand. 

" I have loved you from the first," she said, 
and in this simple fashion the matter was settled 
between them. 

Half an hour later Anstruther had a second 
interview with the Don. The latter's delight at 
the news was only equalled by his own. 

" I had hoped that this would happen," he cried. 

" And you give your consent ? " 

" I do, and with every blessing on you both. 
But, and I am afraid this may cause you some 
disappointment, I must ask you to give me your 
word that you will not make her your wife until 
she has reached her twentieth year." 

" But that wil! be two years to wait," groaned 
the young man. 

"Never fear, they will pass quickly enough. 
Will you give me the promise? " 

" If you really wish it, I suppose I must." 

His wife, when she heard of it, echoed his good 
ftishes, and it was a happy household that retired 
to rest that night. 

The next three days were days of unalloyed 
bliss to the betrothed pair. They rode and walked 
together, and seemed incapable of remaining long 
out of each other's sight. The Don was as 
pleased as they were, and declared that, if it were 
not for the important speech that he had to make 
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in the House of Representatives on the sorely 
vexed Labour Question, there would not be a 
happier man in all Colombia than he was. He 
was a bitter opponent of the Bill which was being 
brought forward, and, being a large employer of 
labour, felt that he was entitled to speak with 
authority on the subject. 

Anstruther and Catalina rode with him to the 
city on the day in question and occupied seats in 
the gallery of the House. The opposition shown 
to her father roused Catalina's wrath to boiling 
point, and when the Division was taken and it 
was discovered that he was well-nigh unsupported, 
she could have shaken her pretty fist in the face 
of the very President himself. She left the gallery, 
followed by Anstruther, and went down to meet 
her father in the vestibule. A small crowd of 
journalists and curious folk had collected there, 
and for a few moments they were unable to force 
a passage through it. Then Don Miguel passed 
through the swing doors and looked about him, 
as if searching for his daughter and her lover. 
In spite of the defeat he had suffered, he carried 
himself bravely, looking his enemies in the face 
as if he were confident of the justice of his cause. 
His appearance was the signal for the commence- 
ment of a hostile demonstration. He stopped and 
faced his -foes, looking at them as a lion might 
look at a crowd of yelping curs. Then, before 
anyone realised what had happened, there was 
the noise of a shot and a loud cry of pain. The 
Don staggered, clutched at his breast, and then 
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fell backwards against the swing doors, whence 
he slid slowly down to the floor. 

With a shout of fury, Anstruther dashed the 
crowd aside and rushed to his assistance. 

But he was too late, Don Miguel D'Araugo was 
dead! 
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If Anstruther lives to be a hundred I am quite 
sure that he will not forget the shriek with which 
Catalina dashed through the stupefied crowd and 
threw herself besi3e her father's body. For the 
time being she was more like a madwoman than 
anything else. She placed one arm beneath his 
head, and implored him in terms that went to 
the heart of everyone present, to speak to her, 
to tell her that he was not seriously hurt. No- 
thing would induce her to believe that he was 
dead. Anstruther called one of the bystanders to 
his assistance, and between them they carried the 
inanimate body to an adjoining room. A doctor 
was then sent for, and it was not long before he 
put in an appearance. A very brief examination 
was sufficient to enable him to give his verdict. 
He could do nothing — the worthy old merchant 
was beyond the reach of human aid. 

On hearing this, Catalina, who was kneeling 
beside the couch on which the body had been laid, 

63 
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turned an agonised face towards them. By this 
time she must have reahsed the truth, for, with 
a little moan that cut Anstruther to the heart, het 
head fell forward and she collapsed upon the floor 
in a dead faint. 

" Poor girl, poor girl," the doctor muttered, as 
he lifted her up and placed her in an easy-chair. 
" She will require a great deal of care, for she 
has received a terrible shock. If you will let me 
advise you, Seftor, I should take her home with 
as little delay as possible." 

" I will do so," answered the other; " and the 
body of her father? " 

" I will arrange to have it conveyed to Santa 
Barbara this evening. It wilt give you time to 
break the sad intelligence to his wife." 

A carriage was soon procured, and Catalina, 
who had by this time recovered, though she seemed 
not to know anyone, was placed in it. Compared 
with their ride into the city that morning, what 
a miserable return journey it was. The gtrl sat 
motionless and silent, staring straight before her, 
yet apparently seeing nothing. Believing it to 
be the wisest course, Anstruther did not attempt 
to disturb her, fearing that if he did she might 
break down altogether. It seemed an eternity to 
him before the roofs of Santa Barbara hove in 
sight. The worst part of the whole miserable 
business was still to come, for he knew that it 
would fall to his lot to have to break the news 
to the widow. He dreaded it more than he could 
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say. They had been such a devoted couple, that 
he dared not think what effect the news would 
have upon her. However, it had to be faced, and 
it accordingly was. To this day be remembers 
that terrible quarter of an hour, and shudders 
when he thinks of it. 

"Where is Catalina?" she asked in a calm, 
monotonous voice when she had heard everything. 

Anstruther replied that she had gone to her 
room. 

" Then I must go to her. Poor — poor child, 
this will break her heart, as it has broken mine." 
Even in her own misery she could still think of 
others. 

When he was alone, the young man walked to 
the window and looked out upon the garden. It 
seemed impossible to believe that he would never 
see that stately figure walking there again or hear 
his kindly voice as he paced the winding paths. 

That evening Anstruther dined alone, the ladies 
preferring to remain shut up together in the soli- 
tude of the mother's apartment, where one wept 
unceasingly for the husband she had loved so 
dearly, and the other sat staring straight before 
her as if she were quite unconscious of the tragedy 
that had taken place. It was in vain the mother 
tried, in spite of her own grief, to comfort her. 
She had loved her father with all the strength of 
her passionate nature, and to attempt to assuage 
her sorrow was, for the time being at least, an 
impossibility. She was stunned by the sudden- 
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ness of the blow, and she made no attempt to 
rouse herself. 

Later in the evening the body of the deed man 
was brought to Santa Barbara and reverently laid 
upon a bed in the room which had been prepared 
for it. The venerable family priest, accompanied 
by two Sisters, had already arrived. When all 
the arrangements were complete, one of the latter 
went to the room where the bereaved women sat 
in the semi-darkness, and conducted them to the 
death chamber, Anstruther would have accom- 
panied them, but at the last moment he decided 
not to do 90, feeling that for the present they 

I would prefer to be left alone with their beloved 

dead. It was not until nearly midnight that he 

I saw Catalina. She came down to bid him " good- 

night." Her eyes were heavy, but not with 
weeping, and she seemed to have aged a dozen 
years since they had left the house together that 
morning for Bogota. She was dressed entirely in 

j black, which had the effect of heightening the 

I pallor of her complexion, to which only her great 

dark eyes lent relief, and they were full of a sad- 
ness such as her lover had never seen in them 

I before. 

" Catalina, my poor love," he said, " what can 

\ 1 do or say to comfort you ? I would give any* 

^ thing to make you happier. You know that, don't 

you, dear? " 
" I am sure you would," she answered, but it 

I was as if she were talking in her sleep. There 
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was a curious metallic note in her voice that he 
could not account for. He drew her to him and 
kissed her passionately, but she was not responsive 
to his embrace. Her hands and cheeks were as 
cold as marble. 

Seeing that she was quite worn out with grief, 
Anstruther endeavoured to persuade her to go to 
bed. At first she refused, but after a time his 
efforts proved successful, and she consented to lie 
down if only for a time. 

" I shall not sleep," she murmured. " 1 shall 
lie awake thinking of him." 

Suddenly she seized Anstruther's wrist, and, 
drawing a little closer, gazed into his face. 
" Eric," she 'said, " what has become of the man 
who killed him? Have they captured him?" 

" I am afraid not," was the reply. " He man- 
aged to escape during the scene of excitement 
which followed the committal of the crime." 

"But they will be able to find him?" she 
cried, trembling all over with passion as she spoke. 
" They muit find him. A lif« for a life. It is the 
law. He has killed one of the noblest men in the 
world, and it is but fair that he should pay the 
penalty of his crime. He shall, if I have to kill 
him myself. You do not think me capable of it t 
Ah ! you do not know me. He has robbed me 
of the best father that ever a girl had, and I will 
be revenged." 

She drew herself up as she said this, as tf she were 
prepared to carry out her threat there and then. 
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For the moment her hot Spanish blood was afire, 
and she looked as if she would have no hesitation 
at all in carrying out her act of vengeance. An- 
struther allowed her to have her say out, hoping 
that the change from dull torpor to feverish anger 
might do her good. But he was mistaken. The 
vehemence which had characterised her a moment 
before suddenly left her, and she fell back into 
her former apathetic condition. Seeing this, he 
led her to the door of her room, where he bade 
her " gbod-night." His heart ached for her in 
her sorrow, and for the reason that he knew he 
was powerless to help her. Feeling that it would 
be useless for him to think of retiring to rest 
himself, he passed into the patio, and, seating 
himself on the edge of the fountain basin, lit 
a cigar. Overhead the moon was sailing in a 
cloudless sky, and apart from the splashing of 
the fountain the only sound to be heard was the 
cry of a night bird from the hillside across the 
river. The house was very dark and silent. How 
different to the previous night, when he and 
CataHna, happy in their love, had sung and 
laughed together in the patio until the dead man 
and his wife had been forced to come out and 
enquire the reason of their merriment. He was 
musing in this way when the sound of a light 
footstep on the pavement of the courtyard attracted 
his attention. A tall, dark figure was approaching 
him from the shadow of the doorway. It was not, 
however, until they were standing almost face to 
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face that he discovered the fact that it was his 
hostess — Donna Mercedes. When last he had 
seen her she was under the influence of a paroxysm 
of grief, but now that was all changed, and a 
strange and almost unnatural calm had descended 
upon her. 

"I have come to thank you," she said, "for 
your goodness to my poor child. 1 have just left 
her." 

" I wish that 1 could have done more," he 
answered. " I feel so impotent to help in this 
great time of trouble." 

" Ah ! if you did but know what a comfort your 
presence is to us," she replied, "you would not 
say that. 1 don't know what we should have 
done without you." 

She gave him her hand as she said it, and 
looked up at him in the wan moonlight. There 
was an almost ghostly look in her face. 

" You will be good to her and protect her when 
I am gone?" she continued In a voice that was 
little above a whisper. " Remember, she will 
have no one but you to turn to then, poor child." 

" I will love and protect her with my life," he 
answered. " But you must not talk like this, 
Donna Mercedes. To begin with, it would 
frighten her, and please God, you have happier 
days in store for you." 

But she shook her head. 

"No," she answered, "that will never be." 
Then, drawing a little closer to him, she con- 
tinued, "Sefior Eric, you must not laugh at me 
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when I tell you that ( ^dead husband has warned 
me to-night that 1 s- ..be called upon to follow 
him within a week, '"c^iw him standing before 
me as plainly as I i^ ■^^- you now, and that was 
the message that h( ' me. If it were not for 

Catalina, he could;^ asi"^^^ brought me better 
news. With him'^jjyiout of it my life has 
nothing left for me. ' Wow she has found you, and 
her love will help to compensate her for the loss 
of her father and myself." 

Anstruther began to wonder whether her grief 
had turned her brain. He had never heard her 
speak in this way before. 

" Nothing can ever compensate her for such a 
loss," he hastened to say. "You have only to 
witness her present grief to understand that. 
Madame, for her sake you must not give way to 
these thoughts. Consider her, and remember how 
great is her love for you. The affection she feels 
for me is of an entirely different nature, and I dare 
not think what she would do without you. For 
her sake, be brave." 

But again she shook her head. 

" I am trying to be brave," she answered, " but 
a power that is stronger than I has its hand upon 
me, and, whether I will or will not, is drawing 
me on along the road that I must travel. And 
now good-night." 

She gave him her hand and then turned and 
went swiftly away through the shadow into the 
house, leaving Anstruther more than a little ill 
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at ease. He remembered, is conversation with 
the Don, and he now had- »pportunity of seeing 
what had resulted from itf :'_f c" with this example 
before him, he could np),,.„5 g'le that the widow 
really believed that her t|,,,aideath was imminent, 
nor could he credit h(( .ertion that she had 
received a warning f rot^^^^' dead husband to the 
effect that she was to follon' him. Even making 
allowances for inherited superstitions, he could not 
conceive any rational being believing such a thing. 
But that she did so was only too apparent. For 
upwards of an hour he remained in the patio, 
smoking and endeavouring to come to some under- 
standing of it all. Then giving it up as hopeless, 
he threw away what remained of his cigar and made 
his way to his room to spend a troubled night. 
Again and again the terrible scene in the vestibule 
of the Parliament House was enacted for his 
benefit. Catalina's shrieks of despair rang con- 
tinually in his ears. Then the picture would 
change to the moonlit patio and he would see 
Donna Mercedes' white face raised to his in 
agonised entreaty and hear her imploring him to 
be good to Catalina and to protect her against all 
harm when she was gone. Then, strangely 
enough, Quintana's evil countenance made its 
appearance before him, wearing a diabolical grin 
of triumph. He saw him carrying Catalina off 
through the almost impenetrable forests. He tried 
to follow, but in vain; the interlacing creepers 
and the dense underbrush held him prisoner at 
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every step, twisting ancj twining themselves about 
him like the tentacles of an octopus. Just as they 
were in the act of cho|ing him he woke, with a 
cold Sweat of fear upon his face, to find the light 
of the new-born day streaming into his room. 
He rose, bathed, and dressed himself, with the 
feeling that he had pas^sed through one of the 
most miserable nights he had ever experienced. 

On the day following, Don Miguel was laid to 
rest, amid the grief of all who had known him. 
Sad as the event was, Anstruther could not help 
feeling relieved when the ceremony was over. It 
had been a heartrending time for everyone con- 
cerned, but the effect it produced upon the widow 
and daughter was as strange as it was sad. The 
former, after her first outburst of grief, appeared 
to bear her loss with gentle and almost unnatural 
resignation ; her daughter, on the other hand, 
raged against Fate and refused to be comforted. 
She craved for vengeance against the man who 
had committed the dastardly deed, despite the ex- 
hortations of the gentle-spirited priest who had 
known her from a child, and who tried to wean 
her from such unchristian thoughts. 

" He took my father's life," was her invariable 
answer to his protests. " He has broken my heart 
and my mother's. It is only just that he should 
pay the penalty of his crime." 

" But, my daughter," the old man would reply, 
" it is the act of a christian to forgive.' 

" In that case I fear I am no christian," was 
her answer. 
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All-absorbing though her desire for revenge 
might be, however, she was destined to have 
something else to think about before very long. 
The funeral had scarcely taken place before a 
change was noticeable in Donna Mercedes. She 
made no complaint of feeling ill and yet she 
seemed to be shrinking away before their very 
eyes. She no longer felt capable of attending to 
her household duties, but sat hour after hour, and 
day after day, looking straight before her as if 
she were peering in that Unknown Land whither 
her beloved husband had preceded her, and to 
which she was to follow him very soon. Do what 
they might, neither her daughter nor Anstruther 
could rouse her. The truth was she was literally 
fading away before their very eyes. All interest 
in life had departed for her. It was in vain that 
they sought medical assistance. The doctor de- 
clared that it was beyond his power to do anything 
for her. The rest is soon told. Despite the 
loving care which had been lavished upon her, 
she died exactly a fortnight to a day after her 
husband's assassination, passing peacefully out of 
life in her sleep, appaiently without pain, either 
physical or mental. It was Catalina who closed 
her eyes, and then turned her own face, all drawn 
with pain, to Anstruther. The last blow had 
fallen — her mother and father were both dead, 
and, with the exception of her lover, she stood 
alone in the world. He tried to comfort her, but 
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in vain. Such grief as hers was beyond the reach 
of human sympathy, however willingly it might 
be bestowed. As it was, her state of mind 
positively frightened Anstruther. He began to 
fear lest her brain might be affected by the trouble 
she had passed through of late. Then, again, 
there was the question to be considered as to what 
her immediate future was to be. He would will- 
ingly have thrown conventionality to the winds 
and have made her his wife there and then, but he 
had given his solemn promise to the Don that 
the marriage should not take place for two years, 
and, under the circumstances, he did not feel 
justified in breaking it. It was impossible, how- 
ever, that she should remain where she was, and 
for many reasons. After the tragedies it had seen 
of late, Santa Barbara would have exercised too 
sinister an influence upon her always excitable 
imagination to be a suitable abiding place for her. 
Then he remembered what the Don had said to 
him concerning his own solicitor, Mr. George 
Tolson. If he could only persuade her to accom- 
pany him to England, here was an entirely 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty. Apart from 
anything else, the voyage and the change of life 
and scenery would doubtless prove highly bene- 
ficial to her. He determined to write to Mr. 
Tolson at once and place the matter before him. 
When the letter was despatched he felt easier in 
his mind. He told Catalina of what he had done, 
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but she appeared to pay little or no attention to 
it. Anyone seeing her would scarcely have be- 
lieved that she was the same girl whose pretty 
face, winsome ways, and merry laugh had, until 
lately, been the talk of the countryside. Once 
more the dismal ceremony was enacted at the 
graveside, and afterwards Anstruther took Catalina 
back to Santa Barbara, of which she was now sole 
mistress. When they had crossed the patio and 
entered the house, the girl left him and went to 
her room, while Anstruther returned to the patio 
to commune with himself as to what course he 
should next pursue. He was still turning this 
over in his mind when a loud knocking was heard 
on the outer doors. The old manservant, Diaz, 
hobbled across the pavement, and threw them 
open, when a horseman, clad in the fashion of 
the Plains, was seen outside. After a few words 
with the old man he dismounted and entered the 
courtyard. Without much interest Anstruther 
looked at him, only to discover that it was none 
other than his old enemy, Quintana. What was 
he doing here? Why had he left San Pedro? 
He distrusted him both by experience and instinct. 
Nothing would have induced him to believe that 
he could do anything for a disinterested motive. 
Even with the funeral of Donna Mercedes, An- 
struther discovered that his troubles and anxieties 
were by no means at an end. The strain of the 
last few weeks had proved too much for the highly 
wrought girl, and a severe attack of brain fever 
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was the result, and for upwards of a week her 
reason, if not her life, trembled in the balance. 
How Anstruther lived through that time he does 
not know to this day. Every hour was a living 
nightmare. To add to his misery he was not 
allowed to see her, for strange to say, his presence 
had the effect of unduly exciting her. But it was 
of Qiiintana that she had the greatest dread. She 
had not been informed that he was in the house; 
yet she seemed to be aware of the fact. More 
than once she believed him to be in her room, 
and shrieked to those about her to take him away, 
declaring that he intended to kill her. It was tn 
vain that the doctor and her nurses reasoned with 
her. Her cry «'as always the same. In the other 
portion of the house matters were not progressing 
any more smoothly. Anstruther resented Quin- 
tana's presence in the house, and was at no pains 
to conceal the fact. The Spaniard, on the other 
hand, was well aware of the other's feelings to- 
wards him, though he, on his side, was too crafty 
to show it. He had, of course, been made aware 
of the betrothal, and he was putting his wits to 
work in every way in order to discover by what 
manner of means he could not only prevent it, 
but obtain possession of her for himself. Fifty 
thousand pounds was a stake worth playing for, 
and he had set his heart upon winning it. What 
was more, he wished to be revenged upon the 
Englishman. 
At last Catalina was declared convalescent, and 
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made her appearance in the world once more — a 
very ghost of her former self. It was then that 
she learnt for the first time that Quintana was 
staying in the house. 

" What is he doing here?'* she asked of her 
lover with a flash of her old spirit. " I will not 
have him here. He frightens me." 

" But he can do you no harm, my dearest," 
answered her lover soothingly. " I am here to 
protect you." 

" But he will harm me," she answered, trem- 
bling as she spoke. " Keep him away from me. 
The very look of his face frightens me to death." 

To soothe her, Anstruther promised to do what 
she wished, but he realised the gravity of the task 
that lay before him. To tell the Spaniard that 
he must leave the house would only be to bring 
about a violent rupture which might end in no one 
knows what. As for Quintana himself, he seemed 
quite oblivious of the trouble he was causing. He 
comforted himself with an airy grace and a charm 
of manner that with many women would have 
proved irresistible. He anticipated Catalina's 
every want, and when she was present, treated 
Anstruther with a condescension that drove the 
other nearly beside himself with rage. Why he 
did not return to the ranch Anstruther could not 
understand, though he hazarded a very good 
guess. One day, in a fit of exasperation, he 
hinted that he should do so, but the suggestion 
was received with such an explosion of temper 
that he did not venture upon it again. 
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After her iirst outburst against him, Catalina 
appeared to take little or no notice of the Spaniard. 
Then, to her lover's amazement, she seemed 
somewhat to relax her feeling of dislike for him. 
It was as if he had hypnotised her into taking 
him into favour. As for her behaviour towards 
Anstruther, it might have almost been described 
as cold. While he knew that she was not as yet 
properly responsible for her actions, he was none 
the less deeply hurt by this treatment. He was 
too proud, however, to speak to her upon the 
subject. But this did not prevent him from hating 
the Spaniard as he had never thought it possible 
for him to hate anybody. It would have needed 
only a small spark to have brought about an ex- 
plosion. But Quintana's triumph was destined to 
be short-lived. One day it was necessary for 
Anstruther to visit the capital on business. He 
returned just as dusk was falling. He gave up 
his horse and entered the house. If the truth must 
be told, he was in a very despondent frame of 
mind. The time was drawing near for him to 
take Catalina away from Colombia, if he were 
going to take her at all. But what about Quin- 
tana? That he had an uncanny influence over 
her was quite certain ; would he use it to prevent 
her leaving the country? He made his way to 
the room which had been the favourite apartment 
of Catalina's mother. As he reached the door he 
paused, for the sound of a voice reached him 
from within. He recognised it as Quintana's. 
But there was something in it that he had never 
noticed before. 
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" You cannot escape me," he was saying, 
" You are mine, body and soul. To-morrow night 
you will leave this place with me, and I warn 
you that, if you let fall as much as a hint, his 
life will pay the penalty." 

Fearing lest Quintana might come out of the 
room, Anstruther turned on his heel and went 
back to the patio, where he seated himself on the 
fountain edge and tried to think what was best 
to be done. There could be no doubt that the 
Spaniard must be outwitted, if he wished to save 
Catalina, and the only way to do that was to get 
her to the sea and on board the mail boat en route 
for England with as little delay as possible. It 
would be a dangerous business, but he could not 
afford to think of that. Her reason, perhaps her 
very life, depended on the promptness of his 
action. He determined to commence operations 
immediately. He was still turning this over in 
his raind when Quintana entered the patio. There 
was a look of triumph upon his face which he was 
unable to conceal. He passed Anstruther without 
a word, and went out through the gates. 

"I wonder what mischief he is about now?" 
said the other to himself. But as he was unable 
to answer the question to his own satisfaction, he 
put it aside and went into the house in search of 
Catalina. He found her seated in the room in 
which he had heard the Spaniard talking to her. 
She was crouched upon a settee near the window, 
in an attitude betokening the deepest dejection. 
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Anstruther crossed and seated himself beside her. 

" Catalina," he said, " I can see that you are 
unhappy. Will you not confide in me and tell 
me what I can do. It cuts me to the heart to 
see you like this." 

As he said this he placed his hand upon her 
shoulder as if to draw her to him, but she shrank 
away as if in terror. There was a look in her 
eyes like that of a rabbit fascinated by a snake. 

" You can do nothing," she whispered. " Leave 
me to my fate, or I shall drag you down into the 
pit into which I am falling myself." 

" Hush, hush, my love," he said soothingly. 
" You must not talk like that. Leave everything 
to me, and I will take care that no harm befalls 
you. Will you be brave, Catalina, and do exactly 
as I ask you without questioning the why and 
wherefore? " 

" I have no bravery left," she answered. " You 
do not know the power he has over me. When 
he looks at me as he does, I have no will of my 
own, my brain becomes numbed, and I am forced 
to do his bidding," 

Anstruther curBed the Spaniard under his breath, 
but aloud he said : 

" That is only your fancy. The fellow has not 
as much power over you as I have, and I swear 
to you upon my honour that no evil shall befall 
you while you love me. You do love me still, 
Catalina ? " 

" I love you as fondly as ever," she replied. 
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" But what is the use of that when he will not 
allow me to become your wife? " 

"Won't he," said the other vindictively. 
" We'll see about that. I don't want to boast, 
but I am as good a man as Senor Bartolom^ 
Quintana any day of the week, and I am quite 
prepared to let him know it." 

"No, no," she cried passionately, "you must 
not run any risks. You do not know him as 
I do." Then sinking her voice to a whisper, 
she added, with an impressiveness that was not 
lost upon her companion, " He is the Devil in 
human shape. We are powerless to fight against 
him." 

" But we are going to fight against him. Your 
father gave you to me, and I am not going to be 
cheated out of my prize by any Spaniard that ever 
walked the earth, however great a villain he may 
be." 

But she only shook her head wearily, and An- 
struther realised that, far from being consoled by 
what he had said to her, she was more convinced 
than ever that Quintana was stronger than he. 
To continue the argument, he told himself, would 
be worse than useless in her present state of mind. 
It was more than ever borne in upon him that 
he would have to act upon his own initiative 
without relying upon her in any way. But would 
he be able to get her away from Santa Barbara 
and Bogoti without Quintana being aware of the 
fact? 
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At any rate, he was going to do his best. Then 
inspiration came to him. He remembered Diaz, 
the Don's faithful old major-domo, who loved 
Catalina as truly as if she were his own daughter, 
and who hated the Spaniard as much as he did 
himself. " If anyone can help me," he said to 
himself, " Diaz is that man." 

He set off in search of him. 
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CHAPTER V 

By making enquiries, Anstruther eventually 
located Diaz on a bench beside the river, a 
favourite spot of his, where he was smoking his 
cigarette, and doubtless pondering over the sad 
events of the last few weeks. He was a queer- 
looking little fellow, some sixty-five years of age, 
the greater part of which he had spent in Don 
Miguel's service. He was possessor of a quaint 
little nut-cracker face, wrinkled like a crab apple. 
His devotion to the family he had served so long 
was proverbial, and woe betide the person who 
should have the temerity to say anything in dis- 
paragement of anyone connected with it. As a 
rule he was not partial to Englishmen, but he 
had liked Anstruther from the first — a fact for 
which that gentleman had reason to be thankful 
in this time of great anxiety. He was going to 
pin all his chance of happiness on the old fellow's 
honesty, with the full assurance that it would not 
be misplaced. Should he betray him, then he 
would be lost indeed. The old man on seeing him, 
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rose and bowed. It was evident that he was some- 
what surprised at seeing him in such a place, 
though he was too courteous to say so. 

" I have come in search of you, Diaz," said 
the other, " for, if you will allow me, I should 
like to have a serious conversation with you." 

" I am at your Excellency's service now, as 
always," replied the old man. 

Anstruther seated himself on the bench and 
offered his companion a cigarette, which he ac- 
cepted with the air of a Castillian Grandee. 

" Diaz," said the other, " you have faithfully 
served the D'Araugo family for a great number 
of years, and I have the best of reasons for 
knowing that you would not like the Sefforita 
Catalina to be made more unhappy than she is 
at present." 

" Indeed, no, SeBor," he answered. " I swear 
by the Holy Saints that I would give what re- 
mains of my useless old life if only I could see 
her as happy as she once was. But that, alas, I 
fear will never be. Poor maid, she has indeed 
passed through sad times. What can 1 do, 
Sefior? You have but to tell me, and you may 
rely upon my performing it if it is in my power 
to do so." 

Anstruther rose from his seat and looked care- 
fully around him before he replied, for he wanted 
to make quite sure that Quintana was not in the 
vicinity. When he had convinced himself on this 
point he re-seated himself, motioning to Diaz to 
follow his example. For some moments be 
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paused, not knowing how to enter upon what he 
had to say. Then he moved a little nearer Diaz, 
and speaking in a low voice, said, " I am right, 
1 believe, in supposing that you are not particu- 
larly attracted by Seilor Quintana?" 

The old man's reply was emphatic, if it was 
nothing else. 

" I hate him," he growled, "and you, Seflor, 
should hate him much more, for he is trying his 
best to steal my young mistress from you." 

"I know it," was Anstruther's reply, "and 
that is my reason for coming to you to-night. 
Diaz, something must be done, or her life will 
be ruined. He has cast a spell over her, and she 
is so frightened of him that she is falling com- 
pletely into his power." 

He went on to describe the interview he had 
just had with her and the reception it met with. 
The old man heard him in silence, but Anstruther 
saw from his face that not a syllable escaped him. 

"And what do you intend to do, Se?ior?" 
asked the latter, when the younger man had 
finished. "Something ought to be attempted at 
once. That man is capable of anything. He 
would think no more of murdering her or you than 
he would of eating his dinner. He would have 
been turned out of this house long since had my 
dear master been still alive; or, better still, he 
would never have been allowed to enter it after 
the way he behaved the last time he was here. 
Have you any scheme in your mind, Sefior?" 

"I have," answered Anstruther, "and it is 
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concerning him that I have come to you to-night." 

He then went on to tell the other of his plan 
to take Catalina to England with him, in accord- 
ance with the old Don's express wishes. 

" As matters stand now," he said in conclusion, 
" it is quite certain that she must go at once — 
but how is it to be done? If Quintana suspects 
anything, he will stick at nothing to prevent our 
departure." 

" But he must not become aware of it. You 
must fly without- his knowledge." 

" It is very easy to talk about flying," An- 
struther retorted, " but how is it to be accom- 
plished ? He watches me as a cat does a mouse, 
and now that he must surely know that I am in 
the secret of his villainy he will be even more 
cunning than before. He would not hesitate a 
second at shooting me if he caught me taking the 
Senorita away from him, and for her sake, as well 
as my own, 1 do not want that to happen. How- 
ever, got away she must be and, as you say, at 
once. It would be impossible for us to leave in the 
day-time ; consequently the attempt must be made 
at night." 

"And whither would you go? Would you 
make your way to Honda and thence to the coast, 
or proceed through the State of Bolivar to Mag- 
dalena ? " 

"Through Bolivar, by all m^ns, but to Car- 
tagena instead of Magdalena. There, if we are 
lucky, we shall just be in time to pick up the 
steamer for England. I shall not know a 
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moment's peace unlil I am on board and the 
voyage has begun." 

" In the meantime," said the old man slowly, 
" what I have to do is to find you the means of 
reaching the port. It is a great distance, and 
through terrible country. You will want men 
who can be trusted to go with you. I will find 
them — also a sufficient number of sure-footed 
mules to carry yourselves and your baggage. I 
know of two men who can be trusted implicitly. 
They are Dominique and Numez, the sons of old 
Jiminez Menzebel. They owe all they have in 
the world to the goodness of my late master. 
They would serve his daughter and yourself to 
the death. What is more, they hate Quintana 
from the bottom of their hearts." 

"They would probably be able to find the 
necessary mules for us," said Anstruther. 
" When do you think you could see them ? " 

" I will do so to-night," the old man replied. 
" When it is quite dark I will go to their house 
and lay the matter before them." 
■ " Tell them I will reward them liberally," 
Anstruther continued. " Do not let the question 
of money be considered at all. Though you may 
not know it, I am a rich man, and I am prepared 
to venture anything to get my darling out of that 
villain's clutches." 

" Ah 1 Seflor," said the old man, "I cannot 
pay you a greater compliment than to say .that 
you are worthy to be her husband. I have known 
and loved her since the day of her birth. It was 
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I who taught her to walk — who led her first 
pony, and who has watched her grow into her 
gracious womanhood — and to think that it should 
all end like this. Father and mother both dead, 
and she compelled to fly from her home like a 
thief in the night," 

Tears rolled down the worthy old man's fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

" You must not take it so much to heart, Diaz,'' 
said Anstruther soothingly. " You will see your 
young mistress again, please God, and in happier 
days." 

But he only shook his head. 

"No," he answered, "I must not count on 
that. I have well-nigh reached the length of my 
days, and when I bid her ' farewell ' to-morrow 
night, something tells me that it will be for ever. 
Now, it would be better that we should return to 
the house, but it must be by different ways, lest 
that monster in human shape should see us and 
become suspicious. It is just as well for him that 
he did not live fifty years ago. If he had he 
would probably find that his supper to-night 
would not be likely to agree with him." 

With this sinister suggestion the old man 
hobbled off and was presently lost to sight among 
the trees on the right of the estate. Anstruther, 
on the other hand, remained where he was for 
upwards of ten minutes, when he too set off for 
the house by the way he had come. The old 
man's assurance that he could arrange everything 
for their flight had raised his drooping spirits. 
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and perhaps for this reason he felt better disposed 
towards the world in general, always excepting 
Quintana, than he had done since the assassination 
of Don Miguel. The only thing that weighed 
upon him was the period that must necessarily 
elapse before they could put their scheme into 
execution. During that time he must devote all 
his energies to keeping Quintana from suspecting 
an3^hing. For this reason he determined not to 
say anything on the subject to Catalina, fearing 
lest the Spaniard might force her to reveal it to 
htm. 

If that should happen he knew he might as 
well resign all hope of ever making her his wife. 

When he reached the house he discovered that 
Catalina had been persuaded by the old house- 
keeper to go to bed, and, in consequence, he and 
Quintana supped alone together. It was by no 
means a cheerful meal; although Anstruther did 
his best to appear at ease, he made but a feeble 
success of it. The Spaniard, on the other hand, 
made no attempt to conceal his ill humour; he 
helped himself repeatedly to the bottle of aguar- 
diente, and as its contents waned his insolence 
increased. The Englishman found that it took 
him all his time to control his temper. The 
scarcely veiled insults which were directed at him 
made him feel as if he could be at the other's 
throat. Had tt not been for the warning glances 
which were cast at him by old Diaz, who waited 
upon them, there is no knowing what might have 
happened. But to his credit, be it said, he 
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managed to keep his temper, and when they rose 
from the table he was able to congratulate himself 
on having come through the ordeal so satisfac- 
torily. Leaving the other to finish his bottle, he 
made his way to the patio in the hope of obtaining 
an interview with the old manservant, nor was 
he disappointed. He had not been there many 
minutes before he heard the sound of a shuffling 
footstep on the pavement, and Diaz made his 
appearance. The old man was in a state of great 
excitement. 

" I have just looked in at him," he said, " and 
found -him asleep. But we must not be long, for 
I do not know how soon he will wake. Curse the 
dog I I wish he might never open his eyes again. 
Caramba 1 He thinks he is going to be master 
here, but he is mistaken. He will sing a different 
tune ere long. Now listen, Sefior. I have seen 
Nufiez and Dominique, and they have agreed to 
go with you to the coast. They are faithful, as 
well as brave, and, what is more, they have good 
reason to hate Quintana as much as I do." 

"But what about mules?" asked Anstruther. 
" Have you been able to procure them? " 

" They are to obtain ten for me to-night," was 
the answer. " They will purchase them in their 
own name in order that suspicion may not be 
aroused. At midnight to-morrow night they will 
have them in waiting in the palm grove near the 
crossing a mile or so from here." 

"That is good news," said Anstruther, as he 
shook the other heartily by the hand. " Whatever 
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success attends our enterprise we shall owe to you. 
Please God, 1 may be able to make it up to you 
some day." 

" Make the Seilorila happy, Sefior, that is all 
I ask of you. You have said nothing to her, I 
suppose, on the subject of your flight? " 

" I have not even seen her," was the reply. 
" She had retired to her room before I returned to 
the house. No, I shall not say anything to her 
at all about it until the time arrives for action. 
That will be quite soon enough. But how are 
we to make sure that Quintana will be in bed by 
midnight? Sometimes he remains up until the 
early hours of the morning." 

" Leave that to me, Sefior," said Diaz, with a 
chuckle. " I will take good care that he gives no 
trouble. To-morrow old Maria, who, as you know 
is to be trusted implicitly, shall pack such things 
as may be necessary for my young mistress to 
take away with her, and, as soon as it is dark, 
they shall leave the house for the rendezvous. 
You see, I have thought of everything. Even to 
the matter of the provisions which it will be neces- 
sary for you to take with you on the journey." 

" You are thoughtfulness itself, my dear Diaz," 
answered Anstruther, "and if the dear old Don 
can see what is going on, he must be as grateful 
to you as I am. But what is that? " 

The sound of a heavy footfall had arrested his 
attention : it was the step of one who walked with 
an uncertain tread, and both of them were easily 
able to guess to whom it belonged. 
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" I must go," whispered Diaz. " It would 
never do for him to find me here. He is the worse 
for the liquor he has taken, so do not let him 
draw you into a quarrel. He would think as little 
of thrusting a knife into you as I should do of 
carving a chicken. Make an excuse, Seiior, and 
retire to your room as soon as possible." 

" You can trust me, Diaz," Anstruther replied. 
" Hot tempered as I am, he will find me one of 
the most peaceable men alive to-night." 

"The Saints be thanked for that," he heard 
the old man mutter as he turned and left him. 

He had barely disappeared into the shadow 
before Quintans reeled into the patio. 

One glance was sufficient to show Anstruther 
that he was as intoxicated as the proverbial fiddler. 
Anstruther had seen him like this more than once 
before, and he therefore knew what he had to 
expect. 

" And you call yourself a good comrade," the 
other began. " Demonios! I'd rather have the 
poorest Llanero for company than you. You 
won't drink, you won't sing, you won't do any- 
thing. Perhaps it's because I am not good 
enough for your English Mighty Highness." As 
he said this he staggered and came within an ace 
of falling into the fountain pond. His attitude, 
as he recovered himself, was so absurd that, before 
he knew what he was doing, Anstruther was fool- 
hardy enough to indulge in a laugh. In a second 
the Spaniard's fiery blood was ablaze. Dragging 
a revolver from his pocket, he pointed it and pulled 
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the trigger. Drunk though he was, his aim was 
almost too accurate, for the bullet whizzed close 
past Anstruther's right ear and bedded itself in 
the oak doorway behind him. This was carrying 
matters too far, he argued, and immediately closed 
with his assailant. The struggle that ensued was 
but a short one. With his left he caught' the 
wrist of the hand that held the revolver, while 
with his right he dealt his enemy a blow upon 
the left temple that sent him down to measure his 
length upon the pavement. 

" Good Heavens, I hope I have not killed him," 
cried Anstruther, as he saw that the other lay just 
as he had fallen and without making any attempt 
to rise. " Confound that silly laugh of mine. If 
I hadn't done it it is possible we might have 
managed to separate without a quarrel. If he is 
not dead he will hate me all the more for this." 

He knelt down beside the Spaniard and ex- 
amined him carefully. The man was not dead, 
only stunned. The drink he had consumed was 
possibly as much accountable for this as the blow 
he had received. While he was examining him, 
Diaz ran back into the patio, crying, " What has 
happened? What has happened?" 

"Nothing very much," Anstruther replied 
coolly. '* He did his best to shoot me and I 
knocked him down, that is all." 

" Is he dead?" 

" Not a bit of it. He will live to do a lot more 
mischief yet. But it is a wonderful thing that he 
did not put an end to my career. The bullet 
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whizzed past my ear, and, if I am not mistaken, 
you will find it in the oakjjoor yonder. I think 
while I am about it I will take possession of his 
revolver in order to avoid future trouble." 

" But what are we to do with him ? " asked the 
old man, who was trembling violently- "He 
cannot be allowed to remain here." 

" Then let us take him up between us and 
carry him to bed. He will be all right when 
he has slept off the effects of his carouse. For 
some reason I am inclined to be sorry that I did 
not hit him a little harder. It would have rid the 
world of one of the most consummate scoundrels 
that ever walked upon it." 

Between them ttiey picked up the inanimate 
body and carried it to his own apartment, where 
they laid it upon the bed. A large bruise was 
beginning to show on the left side of the forehead, 
and there was every possibility of it assuming 
larger proportions as time progressed. Having 
removed his boots and loosened hts collar, the 
others left him and sought their respective apart- 
ments, not, however, without a lament on the 
elder's part that events should have turned out in 
such an untoward manner. 

Next morning neither Catalina nor Quintana 
made their appearance at breakfast, or the meal 
which, in Spanish households, is equivalent to 
that repast. The former preferred to take it in 
her own apartment, while the latter, so Diaz de- 
clared, was either too unwell or too sulky to leave 
his room. 
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" You must have struck him with great force, 
Seflor," remarked the latter with evident delight, 
" for he has a bruise the size of a turkey's egg, 
which is fast turning purple. Let him remain in 
his room as long as he pleases. It wilt be the 
better for us if he stays there altogether. I, for 
one, shall certainly not be sorry." 

But, as it appeared, their amiable desire was not 
destined to be realised, for shortly after mid-day 
the gentleman in question made his appearance, 
and, much to Anstruther's surprise, endeavoured 
to behave as if nothing out of the common had 
occurred. He made no allusion to the events of 
the previous night, but once, when he thought he 
was not being watched, Anstnither detected an 
expression upon his face that showed him that he 
was not so forgetful as he evidently desired that 
other people should think. If ever there was 
murder written upon a human countenance, it was 
inscribed on his. As for the loss of his revolver, 
he never for one moment alluded to it. Having 
fortified himself with a couple of glasses of aguar- 
diente, he lit a cigar and left the house, making 
his way in the direction of the stables. News 
reached the house later that he had helped to 
console himself by thrashing one of the grooms 
who had had the temerity to smile on observing the 
bruise with which his forehead was ornamented. 
The result was that he came within an ace of being 
mobbed by the victim's companions who, during 
the Don's lifetime, had not been accustomed to 
such treatment, and told him so. In consequence, 
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he returned to the hacienda in a still more un- 
amiable frame of mind than he had left it. While 
he had been absent Anstruther had managed to 
obtain an interview with the Seflorita, whom he 
found still in the same depressed condition as when 
he had last seen her. Her only interest seemed 
to be her fear of Quintana. The man haunted her 
like a nightmare, and at every uncommon sound 
she quailed as if she feared he were coming to 
molest her. It was in vain that Anstruther argued 
with her and endeavoured to convince her that she 
had nothing to fear from the fellow; he tried to 
make her see that she had good and staunch 
friends about her who, if necessity should arise, 
would protect her even with their lives. She re- 
fused, however, to be comforted. Her latest belief 
was that he had stolen her sou! from her, and that 
she would never know peace or happiness again. 
It was indeed a pitiable state of mind for so young 
and beautiful a girl. But, Anstruther argued con- 
tinually, if he could but get her away out of the 
country and far distant from her present surround- 
ings, she would soon regain her strength and 
throw off the black cloud which had descended 
and enveloped her. If he had loved her truly 
before he loved her a thousand times more now 
in this terrible time of mental distress. Few 
people would have recognised in this sober and 
staid young man, fighting for the reason and life 
of the woman he loved, the happy-go-lucky young 
undergraduate whose follies had angered his father 
so much and had led to the exile from the home to 
which he was about to return as master. 
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So does love, combined with anxiety, work a 
change in even the most reckless and volatile 
character. 

Later on in the day Diaz informed him that 
Catalina's baggage had been packed and was ready 
to be sent to the rendezvous in the palm grove 
near the crossing. So far the young lady herself 
was quite unaware of the plans that were being 
mapped out for her rescue. The news, they had 
agreed, was not to be broken to her until a few 
moments before it would be necessary for them to 
start. To do so sooner would be to run the risk 
of Quintana's finding out what was about to 
happen, which would Ije the reverse of satisfactory 
for all parties concerned. At her request Maria, 
the old housekeeper, had for the past few nights 
slept in her room, and it was arranged that she 
should wake her, if she should be asleep, at the 
appointed time. Once dressed, she was to make 
her way as quietly as possible to the patio, where 
her lover and old Diaz would be awaiting her 
coming. After that they were to cover the mile 
and a half that separated them from the palm 
grove at as fast a speed as possible. Once there, 
Anstruther repeatedly informed himself, the rest 
would be merely a matter of flight. .4t supper 
that evening it soon became evident that Quintana 
had by no means recovered his equanimity. 
Whether it was the scene at the stables, the fact 
that he had not seen Catalina all day, or the sight 
of his enemy seated opposite, that was to be held 
accountable for it, I cannot say. It is sufHcient, 
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however, to put it on record that he ate but little, 
and cursed his luck, his surroundings, and his 
probable future with a fluency that did credit to 
his cosmopolitan upbringing. Anstruther listened 
to him in silence, but with disgust written on 
every line of his face. He thanked his stars that 
after that night he would be rid of him for ever, 
the more especially as the fact was self evident 
that, if he continued in the lines he was now 
pursuing, he would be ripe for any devilry before 
the next few days should pass over his head. By 
the time they rose from the table he was in a 
maudlin condition ; only a few more glasses would 
be required to render him hopelessly intoxicated, 
and these few he was evidently quite prepared to 
partake of. Leaving him to his own company, 
Anstruther made his way to his own bedroom, to 
put together the few things he intended to take 
with him. His money he stowed away round his 
waist in a belt, retaining sufficient to re-imburse 
Diaz for the mules and various expenses to which 
he had been put. He did not intend to change 
his attire until the last moment, and for obvious 
reasons. Drunk though he was, Quintans might 
still have sufficient wit left to draw his own con- 
clusions from such a proceeding. For this reason 
he remained just as he had dined. He soon had 
cause to be thankful that he had done so, for he 
had not been smoking long in the patio before his 
enemy made his appearance, with Catalina's guitar 
suspended from his shoulders. His mood had 
changed from the bucolic to the musical, and, 
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seating himself in a vacant chair beside Anstruther, 
he struck a few incoherent chords. Then he burst 
into song. Never did a man make a more pitiable 
exhibition of himself. Presumably his effort was 
a love-song, but it would have required much dis- 
cernment to have satisfactorily settled the point. 

"You don't sing, Seftor Anstruther," he 
grumbled at last. " Let me tell you that you have 
not the gift of making yourself agreeable to others. 
You are as unsympathetic as your own dismal 
island." 

In reply, though his gorge was rising against 
the other, Anstruther endeavoured to say some- 
thing conciliatory. It was wasted, however, for 
Quintana was struggling hopelessly with the 
introduction to the famous Toreador Song from 
" Carmen." Having found that impossible, he 
managed to get on to his feet and staggered back 
into the house in search of more refreshment. As 
he did so the French clock in the dead woman's 
boudoir chimed the hour of eleven. As he 
heard it a thrill ran through Anstruther and 
set his heart beating wildly. In half an hour, if 
all went well, it would be time for them to start. 
Then farewell to Santa Barbara, its joys and its 
sorrows, and hey for the great world across the 
sea. He was thinking that It behoved him to 
repair to his room in order to change his clothes, 
when Diaz made his appearance from the house 
and tiptoed softly towards him. 

" He is safe," he whispered. " I drugged his 
liquor, and now he will give no trouble, at least 
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not for several hours to come. Hurry, Sefior, for 
however confident we may be it behoves us not 
to neglect an opportunity." 

"And the Seflorita?" 

" I have told her, and old Maria is assisting 
her to dress even now." 

Anstruther did not wait to hear more, but 
hastened with all dispatch to his room, whence 
he once more emerged in the picturesque costume 
of a ranchman of the plains. He returned to the 
patio, where Diaz was anxiously awaiting his 
coming. So far there was no sign of Catalina or 
the old woman, a circumstance which gave them 
cause for no little anxiety. 

" What can have happened to detain her? " was 
the question they asked each other. 

Just, however, as Diaz was thinking it behoved 
him to go in search of her, she made her appear- 
ance, dressed in a riding costume, but apparently 
unconscious of what was required of her. An- 
struther took her in his arms, and kissed her 
tenderly, and then having bade old Maria adieu, 
and led by Diaz, they passed through the familiar 
gate and out into the still night beyond. On the 
crest of the slight eminence by which the river 
ran, and on which Catalina had pulled up her 
horse to bid him farewell on the day on which he 
had set out for San Pedro, they turned and looked 
their last at the little collection of buildings in 
the valley below. Would they ever see them 
again ? That was a question that only the future 
could answer. 
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In something under half an hour they had 
reached the palm grove, where they found Nunez 
and Dominique anxiously awaiting their coming. 
Over their farewell to the faithful old servant who 
had done so much for them both, and whose grief 
at parting with him was heartbreaking to witness, 
I must draw a veil. Let it suffice that ere the 
clocks had struck the half-hour after midnight they 
were well on their way. 

Of that long and wearisome journey, its trials, 
its difficulties, and its dangers, it is not my in- 
tention to say very much. For a variety of reasons 
it was impossible for them to travel very fast. 
They bad a delicately nurtured girl with them, 
and her presence alone was sufficient to prevent 
their pushing forward as quickly as t)tey would 
otherwise have done. During the whole of the 
time she was haunted by a fear that Quintana 
would overtake them, and that she would once 
more fall into his clutches. Anstruther's heart 
ached for her, but he felt himself powerless to do 
more than he was already doing to help her. At 
night, in the silence of the forest, she would shriek 
from the shelter they had improvised for her that 
the Spaniard was at hand, that he was only waiting 
for his opportunity to seize her. Such a hold had 
he obtained upon her that she could think of 
nothing else. Bodily fatigue was unknown to her. 
She could ride from early morn till dewy eve 
without the faintest sign of being tired, until the 
other members of the party began to feel that they 
were mere babes so far as endurance was con- 
cerned. 
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At last, and none too soon, they came within 
a measurable distance of their destination, and 
two days later clattered over the bridges which 
connected the island of Cartagena with the main- 
land. Their long journey was at an end, and, 
provided that Quintana was not there to receive 
them, which was hardly likely, it might be said to 
have been successfully accomplished. The steamer 
by which they were to sail was expected on the day 
following. In the meantime, Anstruther installed 
himself and his charge at the principal hotel in the 
quaint little town, which had been sacked by Drake 
in 1585, and had repulsed Vernon in 1741. As a 
token of his gratitude to the two faithful fellows 
who had accompanied him, he handed a consider- 
able sum of money, at the same time making them 
a present of the mules and their equipment. It 
was with mutual regret and the heartiest of good 
wishes that they parted company. 

" Farewell Seflor and the most noble Sefiorita,'* 
said they. "May your lives know no shadow, 
and may sorrow never darken your door." 

Early next morning, and well up to her schedule 
time, the steamer made her appearance and 
anchored in the harbour. Catalina and An- 
struther, who, with a snuffy old priest, were the 
only passengers from Cartagena, hastened to 
board her. The cargo was quickly stowed, and 
by mid-day the vessel was on her way once more 
— bound for Blewfields en route for Jamaica, where 
they were to transfer themselves and their baggage 
to another and larger steamer for England. 

"Catalina, my darling," whispered Anstruther, 
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as they leaned upon the rail and watched the 
dwindling coast line, " can you believe that you 
are safe, and that your troubles are at an end ? " 

She pressed his hand lovingly in answer. But 
was she safe after all ? 



END OP PART I 
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CHAPTER VI 

The great Miss Pinnifer, most renowned of all 
schoolmistresses, sat in her sanctum sanctorum, 
as she delighted to call it, one wet day in October, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve in the 
forenoon. She studied a letter she held in her 
hand, and which she had already perused three 
times. To judge, however, from the expression 
on her face, she was still as far from comprehend- 
ing its meaning as when she had first read it. 
For Miss Pinnifer to be at a loss to understand 
anything is scarcely conceivable ; her governesses 
and her young ladies would have scouted the idea, 
had you said as much to them. Miss Pinnifer 
nonplussed 1 — why, she would have routed all the 
learned professors at the rival Universities with 
the greatest ease had occasion demanded such a 
thing. Even the Vicar of the parish, the Reverend 
Aloysius McFadden, walked humbly before her, 
while, as for the curates — they, poor wretches, 
absolutely grovelled at her feet. Was she not the 
sole proprietress of the famous Seminary for 
105 
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Younf; Ladies — that terribly expensive finishing; 
school which is known as Athena House, and is 
situated in that most fashionable quarter of all 
Brighton, namely, Senlac Square? Let me tell 
you, that to have it known that you were one of 
Miss Pinnifer's young ladies was almost akin to 
being of the Blood Royal. In some instances I 
have heard that it counted for more — much more. 
All told, there were twenty of these charming 
young ladies on the boarding list, the very plainest 
of which — if there happened to be a plain one, 
which I very much doubt — was lovely enough to 
set the heart of Impressionable Man beating like 
a thermantidote paddle. To put the finishing 
touches to the education of these ho-uris there were 
four governesses, and to help the governesses five 
professors, not, of course, including the Vicar, 
who conducted a Scripture class on Thursday 
afternoons at half-past three, and was so nervous, 
poor man, that he scarcely knew how to hold his 
book; and on one occasion made the memorable 
mistake of declaring that it was the whale that sat 
under the gourd and fed Jonah in the wilderness, 
much to the horror of Miss Pinnifer, and, as you 
may suppose, to the amusement of the younger 
and more frivolous members of his audience. 

Athena House itself is a tall and stately build- 
ing, dating back to the Georgian period, and had 
culture written on every stone of it, from the 
elegant pillars of the portico to the moulding that 
decorated the face of the wall below the eaves. 
, Even the knocker on the front door was of classic 
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design, representing as it did Athena's head. 
Broad brass rods upheld the dainty short blinds 
of the bedroom windows, the snowiest of curtains 
supported them on either side, while even the 
class-rooms, which looked out upon the square, 
were not like such apartments in other and less 
expensive scholastic establishments. The furniture 
in the various rooms was handsome, if not luxu- 
rious. It was for these things, as much as for 
the curriculum, that the parents paid so heavily, 
and you may be quite sure that Miss Pinnifer 
found the advertisement an excellent one in every 
sense of the word. As she was wont to remark 
to anxious mothers when they called upon her to 
arrange for dear Ethelberta's finishing — " My dear 
madame, it has always been my most earnest 
endeavour to make my establishment represent the 
homes of dear pupils as far as possible. A lifelong 
experience of scholastic work has led me to the 
conclusion that her surroundings, if by such a 
term one may so express it, play a most important 
part in the formation of a young lady's character." 
The mother, though perhaps scarcely understand- 
ing the drift of the assertion, would, of course, 
hasten to agree with her, and Miss Ethelberta de 
Brown-Jones from that moment would be entrusted 
without misgiving to the tender care of that most 
wonderful lady. Miss Eleanor Pinnifer, of Athena 
House, Senlac Square, Brighton. 

I have already said that Miss Pinnifer had thrice 
read the letter she held in her hand. She now 
perused it a fourth time. There was certainly a 
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puzzled expression on her face as she laid it on 
her writing-table and sat for a few minutes gazing 
out of the window into the square, where the rain 
was beating pitilessly down upon the leafless trees. 

" It really is an extraordinary communication," 
she said to herself. " I confess that I am quite 
at a loss to understand it. Indeed, I cannot say 
that in all my experience I remember having re- 
ceived such another. I must see Tibbits, and 
hear what she thinks of it." 

She rose and rang the bell. When- it was 
answered by a neat maidservant, she bade the 
latter carry " Miss Pinnifer's compliments to 
Miss Tibbits, and ask that lady if she would be 
obliging enough to wait upon Miss Pinnifer as 
soon as she could make it convenient." 

Miss Tibbits hastened to obey, partly out of 
curiosity to discover what she was summoned for, 
but more, perhaps, because she was aware that 
her employer was a lady of somewhat uncertain 
temper, who had a firmly rooted objection to 
being kept waiting. Punctuality with Miss Pinni- 
fer was not a principle; it amounted almost to a 
mania. It was a commonplace in the square that 
you could set your clocks by what went on in 
Athena House. The young ladies' rising bell 
sounded at half-past six to the tick, the breakfast 
bell at eight, the school bell at nine, the luncheon 
bell at one, and so on throughout the day. Ter- 
rible indeed was the tot of the teacher, the pupil 
or the maid, who was so much as a minute behind 
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time. " Ein vrenig su spat ist mel zu spdt " was 
her motto, and she acted up to it. 

When Miss Tibbits entered the sanctum sanc- 
torum of her omnipotent mistress it was to find 
that lady pacing up and down the room, her hands 
clasped behind her back, and an air of mystery 
pervading her whole being. Her grey hair, with 
the old-fashioned corkscrew curls on either side 
of her forehead, to say nothing of the cap which 
sat upon her head like a Roman helmet, gave her 
an air of dignity seldom seen in these unregenerate 
days. 

On hearing the door close she turned and faced 
her subordinate. 

"Tibbits," she began, "we have now been 
associated for upwards of twenty years." Here 
she picked up the letter from the writing-table. 
" I place great reliance, as I think you are aware, 
upon your judgment. Be good enough, there- 
fore, to peruse this document and give me your 
opinion upon it. For my own part, I must confess 
that I scarcely know what construction to place 
upon it." 

As she spoke she handed the letter to Miss 
Tibbits, who took it with the air of one who has 
had the execution of an important commission 
confided to her, and who is determined to prove 
worthy of the trust at any cost to herself. Miss 
Tibbits is a lady who would have inspired con- 
fidence in the redoubtable Fouchi himself. She 
was a spinster of between fifty and fifty-five years 
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of age, tall, angular, and extraordinarily thin. 
Like her employer, she invariably dressed in 
black, wore a cap with black ribbons, and sported 
a pair of corkscrew curls, which, if they did not 
quite equal Miss Pinnifer's in size and silkiness 
of texture, more than surpassed them in rigidity. , 
She united the duties of housekeeper, matron, 
duenna, and private secretary, administered 
physic to the young ladies when physic was re- 
quired, and generally acted as her employer's 
trusted factotum. Needless to say, she was cor- 
dially detested by everyone save the actual head of 
the establishment. So much for Miss Tibbits, 

The lady I have just described read the letter 
carefully and then re-read it. She had picked up 
her cue, and was prepared to agree that it cer- 
tainly was an extraordinary document, the more 
so as it had come to Athena House of all places 
in the world. She cudgelled her brains in the 
hope of being able to find its parallel, but without 
success. 

"Well, Tibbits, what do you think of it?" 
asked Miss Pinnifer, when the other had replaced 
the sheet of writing-paper on the table. " Is it 
not as I observed to you a few minutes since, an 
extraordinary document?" 

" It certainly is peculiar," replied the lady she 
addressed. For once in her life it seemed to her 
that she stood on the edge of a mystery. " It is 
a most singular communication. May I ask if 
you have any knowledge of the writer?" 

" None whatever," answered her employer, 
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" save that I have looked into the London Post 
Office Directory and I have satisfied myself that 
there is such a firm of solicitors as ' Tolson, 
Matthews, and Durnford,' and that its offices are 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Otherwise I am as much 
in the dark as you are. Be so good, my dear 
Tibbits, as to read the letter aloud to me once 
more." 

Miss Tibbits again took up the sheet of writing- 
paper, and having given a nervous cough, accord- 
ing to custom, commenced to read. The letter, 
it appeared, was dated from the office of the firm 
mentioned above, and was signed by the senior 
partner, Mr. George Bramwell Tolson. It ran as 
follows : — 

My Dear Madame, 

In the list of scholastic establishments of 
the highest grade it has been pointed out to me 
that not one has attained the eminence of Miss 
Pinnifer's Seminary for Young Ladies, situated 
in Senlac Square, Brighton. In saying this I 
am paying you no idle compUment, for I might 
say that I have been occupied during the last 
fortnight, searching high and low, for such an 
establishment as I now have the pleasure of 
knowing yours to be. With your permission, 
therefore, I will, without further preamble, 
place both my wants and my position before you 
and leave you to judge of their respective merits. 

As you will surmise from the printed heading 
of this letter, I am a member of a well-known 
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firm of London solicitors. There ar« times, as 
doubtless you will readily understand, when 
we find ourselves called upon, by the exigences 
of our profession, to undertake tasks which, not 
to put too 5ne a point upon it, are, to say the 
least, curious. This must certainly be accounted 
one of them. 

At the risk of trespassing on your time, and 
also upon your good nature, I will endeavour 
to explain my meaning. The case I put before 
you is a singular one, and for several reasons: 
to a student of human nature — such as yourself 
— it will, I am sure, be one of absorbing interest. 
Short as the history is, I venture to believe that 
it will not be without its interesting side. Judge, 
my dear madame, for yourself. 

Many years ago I was somewhat more of a 
traveller than most Englishmen aspire to be — 
even in these tourist days. Europe I know by 
heart, India and the Far East I have visited 
once, Australia and South Africa twice. My 
favourite hunting ground, however, is South 
America, to which I have paid repeated visits. 
Now, it so happened that while on my first visit 
to Venezuela and Colombia I made the acquaint, 
ance, while in the Ultle-known city of Bogotd, 
capita] of the latter State, of a certain wealthy 
merchant, Don Miguel D'Araugo by name. He 
possessed a charming wife, and a daughter who 
was then about ten years of age. His country 
estate was a remarkably beautiful one, and was 
situated a few miles from the city. There he 
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entertained me on repeated occasions, and I may 
say that each one found me adding to the respect 
I already felt for him. He was a man for whom 
it would be impossible to entertain anything but 
a feeling of admiration — he was so honest, so 
charitable, so sincere in all his undertakings. 
The last time that I saw him he told me of a 
strange presentiment that he had, which was to 
the effect that, however much we might try, we 
should never meet again. I did my best to 
reason with him ; I tried to make him see that 
this was merely a superstition On his part, and 
one that Time would surely dispel. But it was 
of no use, I could not argue him out of it — do 
what I would. To say that I was amazed at 
his weakness would not at all express my feel- 
ings, for I knew by experience that he was a 
hard-headed man of business, and consequently 
one of the least likely to allow such morbid 
thoughts to take possession of him. Imagine 
my feelings, therefore, when I discovered that 
his amiable wife also shared them 1 She, also, 
was firmly convinced that we should never meet 
again. I can assure you that I left the city of 
Bogotd a prey to the most gloomy thoughts. 
AH that happened eight years ago. Be good 
enough, therefore, to listen to the sequel. 

Six weeks ago a letter reached me from an 
old friend of Don Miguel's. In this he in- 
formed me that my friend had been assassinated 
three weeks before, and that his wife had fol- 
lowed him to the grave within a fortnight of 
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hearing the news. He went on to tell me that 
it was the Don's wish that I should be entrusted 
with the education of his daughter, Catalina, 
now a remarkably beautiful girl of between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. The letter 
gave me to understand that she would leave the 
port for Bogota by the next homeward bound 
mail steamer, and that she might be expected 
to reach Southampton on the 24th, or in other 
words, last Tuesday. 

I should here explain that I am an old 
bachelor, and as such I am not accustomed to 
the task of entertaining young ladies. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it, situated as I was, 
but to put a good face on the matter, and, for 
old sake's sake, to do what I could for my dead 
friend's orphan girl. My correspondent in his 
letter of advice had given me to understand that 
the young lady in question was in delicate 
health, but I did not expect to find such an 
invalid as I saw before me when I boarded the 
steamer in the docks. The poor girl seemed 
thoroughly prostrated by her grief. She did 
not recognise me. But I was not surprised at 
that, seeing that so many years had elapsed 
since we had last met. 

From Southampton I took her home with me 
to my house at Ewell in Surrey, and placed her 
in the charge of my old housekeeper, a venerable 
lady, who has a peculiar but distinct faculty 
for managing the younger members of her sex. 
This, however, could not of course continue. 
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It became necessary for me to find some home 
for her where she would not only be comfort- 
able, but where her education could be com- 
pleted — for, to tell the truth, she is unusually 
backward for her age. It was then that I had 
the good fortune to hear of you, madame, hence 
the reason of this letter. With your kind per- 
mission I will do myself the honour of calling 
upon you to-morrow, Friday, at eleven a.m., 
in the hope of arranging some terms under 
which I may place my unfortunate ward, if I 
may so describe her, under your care. While 
I am upon the subject I might, with your per- 
mission, be allowed to point out that the matter 
of expense must be looked upon as of no object, 
provided always that she is made happy, that 
being the main object that I and my co-trustee 
have in view. 

With the assurance of my deep respect. 
Believe me to be, madame, 

Sincerely yours, 
George Bbamwell Tolson. 

P.S. — Should you desire to reply to this letter 
in order to suggest another appointment, it 
would perhaps be better to do so to my private 
address, Thymebank Cottage, Ewell, near Ep- 
som, as being somewhat advanced in years I 
seldom visit my office now. 

When Miss Tibbits had finished reading, a 
silence fell upon the pair. 
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" Does it not still strike you as being in many 
respects peculiar?" said Miss Pinnifer at last. 

" I must confess it does," replied the other lady. 
" It is not at all the sort of letter 1 should have 
expected the head of a large firm of London 
solicitors to write. Would it be considered an 
impertinence, my dear Miss Pinnifer, if I were 
to ask what action you propose taking in the 
matter? " 

" I shall not decide until I have had an interview 
with the writer of the letter," answered Miss 
Pinnifer, with the air of a Minister Plenipotentiary 
about to discuss the drawing up of an international 
treaty. She was certainly a wonderful lady, the 
genus of which will very soon become extinct. 
She should have lived in the days of Madame 
Chapone and the great lexicographer. She paced 
the room once or twice, and then turned to Miss 
Tibbits again. 

" Be good enough, Tibbits," said she, " to give 
instructions that directly Mr. Tolson arrives he 
shall be shown in here. I have no desire to keep 
him waiting." 

The lady she addressed promised to attend to 
this, and left the room. Between ourselves, she 
was wondering what it was in the letter she had 
read that had caused her employer so much agita- 
tion. The letter was lengthy, and that it was 
written in a curious style for a lawyer, was true; 
beyond these two facts, however, there was really 
nothing remarkable about it, although she had 
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pretended that she thought there was. Let us 
regard the case from her point of view. An 
elderly gentleman has a ward for whom he wishes 
to find a high-class school ; he proposes sending 
her to Miss Pinnifer, and offers to pay well for 
the privilege of so doing. Could anything be 
more simple? Yet the Principal seemed to enter- 
tain a presentiment that there was something 
mysterious about it. Thus argued sagacious Miss 
Tibbits, who, like so many of her class, could be 
one thing to Miss Pinnifer's face and quite another 
behind her back. Had she but known the truth, 
perhaps she would have been able to understand 
where the real trouble lay. And here, it is only 
fit and proper, that I should offer an explanation. 
There is an old and much worn proverb to the 
effect that alt that glitters is not gold. It might 
be somewhat varied by saying that all people are 
not what the world supposes them to be. Miss 
Pinnifer was a case in point, and a remarkably 
sad case too. After years of patient industry she 
had built up for herself a connection in the 
scholastic line, a position second to none. She 
had made and put by money until she had become 
a moderately wealthy woman. Then the Demon 
of Greed, accompanied by his twin brother, the 
Demon of Speculation, made his appearance upon 
the stage, and the end was already in view. Un- 
known to Miss Tibbits, unknown to her lawyers, 
who would certainly have both counselled and 
cautioned her against it, she commenced to dabble 
on the Stock Exchange. At first she won, as is 
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not unfrequently the way; after a while she began 
to lose with a persistency that was little short of 
marvellous. Nothing she touched prospered. It 
was a question of pay, pay, pay, with only the 
counterfoils of her cheques to show for the money 
she had staked. In an endeavour to recoup herself 
she had tried other speculations, all equally risky, 
and always with the same result — complete failure. 
Do what she would, success would not come to 
her. Fortunate in her own legitimate sphere, it 
was as if Fate had determined she should not 
prosper in any other. At last, and as was only 
to be expected, matters arrived at such a crisis 
that nothing short of ruin — ruin complete and 
absolute — stared her in the face. I have been 
given to understand that the spirit of gambling is 
stronger in a man than in a woman, but from cases 
which have come under my observation I am very 
much inclined to doubt this assertion.^ It is a 
commonplace that a woman who drinks, or who is 
addicted to drugs, finds it harder to rid herself of 
the habit than does a man. Be that as it may, 
the wretched Miss Pinnifer found it impossible to 
stop while she had the means of going on. It was 
the old pitiful tale — the same which has lured so 
many thousands to their ruin — " Luck must change 
soon. It cannot go on for ever like this." 

On the morning preceding the arrival of Mr. 
Tolson's letter, her broker had written to inform 
her that for once in a way she had been successful. 
Her spirits went up immediately. Given but the 
opportunity, she declared, she would regain all 
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that she had iost, and more besides. To do that, 
however, she wanted money; without capital she 
was like a bird with one wing clipped. She had 
been advised as to two excellent schemes for re- 
couping herself, but what was the use of that if 
she could not avail herself of them ? If only she 
could raise a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
pounds at once, it would be so easy to treble it. 
And there could be no doubt that this was a chance 
which it would be worse than folly to throw away. 
Never had a scheme sounded so well. 

And here, doubtless, the gentle reader, like your 
humble servant, begins to see daylight. Here 
was this offer from Mr. Tolson, backed by the 
magic phrase " money must be looked ufon as no 
object." If only she could induce the lawyer to 
pay a substantial sum down she could then utilise 
it, possibly treble it, after which all would be well 
with her. Small wonder, therefore, that, coming 
as it did in the very nick of time, she should 
attach an exaggerated importance to the letter 
lying upon her writing-table. The question, how- 
ever, was whether she could persuade him to ad- 
vance so large a sum. Experience had taught her 
that elderly lawyers are, as a rule, a wary class, 
not in the least prone to generosity, particularly 
when dealing with other people's money. She 
had no less than three wards in Chancery among 
her pupils, and the battles that followed the pre- 
sentation of each quarterly account were such as 
would have turned the hair of less seasoned people 
than Miss Pinnifer grey with worry. However, 
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in this case there was, as I have said before, the 
comforting phrase set down in black and white, 
that pounds, shillings and pence were not to be 
considered of any importance in the matter. 

As she stood at the window looking out upon 
the wet and windy-tossed square, the sound of a 
pupil practising in the room above came down to 
her. She had a professional as well as an artistic 
admiration for Schumann, particularly for his 
Sonata in D Minor, but it struck her on this 
occasion that there was a peculiar irony in the 
scherao in the second movement that she had 
never noticed in it before. It worried her, and 
yet, had you asked her, I venture to believe that 
she could not have told you why. It had not 
struck her yet to think of the orphan girl who 
might, before very many hours were passed, be 
placed under her charge. All she thought of was 
the finding of the money which was to be invested 
in Patagonian Rails — as safe a speculation, so she 
had been informed, as anything she could dabble 
in, and certain for a rise. What was a mere pupil 
when compared with Stocks and Shares? She 
went back to her writing-table and sat down to 
indite a telegram to her broker, authorising him 
to purchase a certain number on the terms sug- 
gested in his letter. Already she looked upon the 
matter as completed, and in her mind's eye she 
saw the cash already standing to her credit in her 
banker's hands. Yet, had you called her a 
gambler, you would have shocked her beyond 
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measure. She consoled herself with the idea that 
she was a woman of business, and the delusion 
comforted her. Such is not unfrequently the case. 

There was a knock at the door. A maid entered. 

" Mr. Tolson to see you, ma'am/*. 
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Mr. Tolson proved to be a dapper little man, 
whose age might have been anything from fifty 
to sixty. The top of his head was as bald and 
shiny as a billiard ball, the remainder was covered 
with snow-white hair which overlapped his collar. 
His face was clean-shaven, and boasted a pair of 
twinkling eyes that were either grey or blue, ac- 
cording to the light in which you looked at them. 
if his manner lacked something of the dignity 
which one is accustomed to associate with the head 
of a firm of world-famous solicitors, it at least 
made up for it in cheerfulness. One man hit him 
exactly when he said he reminded him of a London 
sparrow, inasmuch as he was always chirpy, taking 
everything as it came and being prepared for any- 
thing that might turn up. He was immaculately 
attired in a black frock-coat, and he carried the 
shiniest of shiny silk hats in his hand; his voice 
was soft and almost caressing, and his behaviour 
to Miss Pinnifer was gallantry itself. He ad- 
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vanced towards her, drawing off a grey suede 
glove as he did so. 

" I can scarcely fail to be right, he said. 
"Madame, you are Miss Pinnifer." 

"You have guessed correctly, sir," was the 
lady's stately reply; " I am Miss Pinnifer. And 
you are Mr. Tolson." 

" George Bramwell Tolson, and very much at 
your service," the little man answered with a bow. 
He took the chair she indicated, and placed his 
hat on the floor by the side. " May I presume 
that you received my letter? " 

" It is here," said Miss Pinnifer, placing a white 
and still comely hand upon the sheet of notepaper 
on the writing-table as she spoke. 

" Possibly it may have given you some cause 
for surprise? " 

" I must confess that on the first reading I was 
somewhat at a loss to understand it," she answered. 
" The matter, however, has become clearer to me 
since. I gather that the young lady, your ward, 
is not only an orphan, but also an invalid; that 
she is — ahem — if I may so express it, a little back- 
ward in her studies, and it is your desire she should 
become a permanent resident in my house." 

"That certainly, madame, is my desire," he 
remarked, "and I sincerely trust we may be able 
to come to an arrangement which will be satis- 
factory to both parties." 

Miss Pinnifer stroked her lace ruffles, and after- 
wards pretended to write something upon a sheet 
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of notepaper. So far matters were progressing 
in an eminently satisfactory fashion, but she had 
too much knowledge of the world to pin her faith 
upon first impressions. She was thinking of 
Fatagonian Rails,' and how she was to find the 
money to purchase them. 

" May I ask when you would wish the young 
lady — let me see, her name is Catalina D'Araugo, 
is it not ? I say, when would you wish her to take 
up her residence with me?" 

" At once, madame," said the little lawyer em- 
phatically. " It cannot be too soon, as far as I 
am concerned. 1 have only to fetch her from 
the hotel. She is a most charming young lady; 
but, on the other hand, I am a bachelor, who has 
long grown accustomed to his single life, and — 
well, to cut the matter short, her presence in my 
house, charming though it may be, is not alto- 
gether compatible with my idea of happiness. 
Hence my visit to you." 

" I understand you perfectly," exclaimed Miss 
Pinnifer, who did not realise in the least what he 
meant. " You would wish me to take her entirely 
under my charge ? In other words, to relieve you 
of all responsibility? " 

" Again you have caught my meaning exactly," 
replied Mr. Tolson; and then with a smile, he 
added : " I hope you will forgive my saying so, 
but such business instinct in a lady is — well, to 
say the least of it, a little unusual." 

Had he tried for a year he could not have paid 
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her a. compliment she would have appreciated 
more. She rose to the bait as readily as a salmon 
rises to a March brown in April. Those Pata- 
gonian Rails seemed to be coming appreciably 
closer. 

" I have always endeavoured to conduct my 
establishment on strictly business principles," she 
answered modestly; "but, alas, now-a-days the 
scholastic profession is not what it once was. The 
Universities and the High Schools have wrought 
a change which I cannot help thinking is detri- 
mental to the best interests of our girls. When 
I commenced my career, the object one had in 
view was to make the pupil a lady in the highest 
sense of the word. Now-a-days, so far as I can 
gather, the desire is to unsex her. Grace of de- 
portment is abandoned altogether in favour of — 
shall we say a desire for hockey. The art of con- 
versation is thrown to the winds in favour of — of 
— well, of slang, and, if I may express it, repartee 
without wit." 

" My dear madame, small as my experience of 
young ladies has been, I am quite prepared to 
agree with you," replied the lawyer, who was 
aifability itself. " We live in an age of transition. 
I do not think, however, you will find my ward 
one of the class to which you refer. She has not 
mixed much in society. As a matter of fact, she 
is as unconventional a girl as I venture to believe 
could be discovered. Generous, warm-hearted, 
yet passionate to a degree. It should always be 
borne in mind that her father was a Spaniard, her 
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mother a Frenchwoman, which would doubtless 
account for her name, Catalina, and in a measure, 
perhaps, for her impetuosity I " 

" I feel sure that I understand," the lady an- 
swered, playing with a paper-knife as she spoke. 
" She has lived a life of solitude, and now that 
she Bnds herself in the great world she is dazzled 
and scarcely knows her true status. However, if 
you will entrust her to my care, I think that you 
will find that t shall spare no pains to do her 
justice." 

" I am more than sure of that, madame," replied 
the old gentleman with a bow. "I shall look 
forward to seeing a vast improvement in her when 
next we meet." 

Miss Pinnifer was beginning to grow impatient. 
She wanted him to come to the point, that is to 
say, the question of terms, and then to take his 
departure as quickly as possible. This, however, 
seemed to be the last thing he was thinking of. 
He sat polishing his silk hat as if time were of no 
account, and yet she dared not broach the subject 
to him. To have done that might have been to 
ruin everything. But as it happened, she was 
not to be kept much longer in suspense, for, with 
a preliminary cough of apology, he turned from a 
discussion of the weather to that which was of 
such vital importance to her. 

" Now, madame," he said, " if you will excuse 
me, we will address our attention to the matter of 
terms. ] should, perhaps, inform you that my 
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ward is a great heiress. We are therefore pre- 
pared to treat liberally with you, provided you 
will meet us on the matter of the young lady's 
comfort and education. Perhaps you have a 
prospectus that you would permit me to see." 

She took one from the drawer and handed it to 
him. She was so nervous that she could not trust 
herself to speak. The old gentleman read the 
paper carefully. The terms were certainly most 
exorbitant, but he did not comment upon that fact. 
On the contrary, he smiled with increased affa- 
bility. He really was a most extraordinary lawyer. 

"Your terms will suit me admirably," he ob- 
served; "and since you will in all probability be 
put to some extra trouble, you will perhaps allow 
me to write you a cheque for half the amount in 
advance, with another fifty pounds wherewith to 
purchase anything she may require." 

Miss Pinnifer felt as if she could have thrown 
her arms round his neck. She had scored a 
triumph, and the Patagonian Rails would be hers 
after all. Surely, she argued, this was an omen 
that her luck had turned and that Fortune would 
smile upon her after all. Summoning all her 
courage to her aid, she managed to falter out, 
" That is, of course, as you please." 

Her relief may be imagined when she saw him 
take his cheque-book from his pocket and pick up 
a pen. 

Two minutes later the precious draft was in her 
possession, and she was at work upon the receipt. 
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At that moment I believe she was. one of the 
happiest women in England — if not the happiest. 

" I will now return to Jhe hotei and bring the 
young lady to you," said Mr. Tolson, rising from 
his chair. 

" Would you not like to see the house, and 
particularly the apartment I shall allot to her?" 
asked Miss Pinnifer. 

" It is not necessary," he answered with a wave 
of the hand. " It is Miss Pinnifer's establish- 
ment, and that fact speaks for itself." 

With another low bow he turned and left the 
room. Had the schoolmistress been more of a 
woman of the world she would have repeated the 
remark I made just now and have said to herself, 
"This is really the most extraordinary lawyer I 
ever encountered." But she was too happy at the 
moment to give any thought to the matter. 

Half an hour later a cab drove up to the door, 
and Mr. Tolson slipped out of it and gave his 
hand to a young lady dressed entirely in black. 
She was unusually tall, and possessed of a fine 
figure — moreover she carried herself with a grace 
which was probably attributable to her Southern 
origin . Judged from a distance, she seemed 
somewhat advanced to become a pupil at a board- 
ing school, but as we have already seen, that has 
been satisfactorily accounted for. It has been 
said that there were times when the proprietress 
of Athena House, Senlac Square, could give evi- 
dence of the fact that she was possessed of a 
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temper of her own ; on this occasion, however, she 
was affability itself. She received the young lady 
with almost motherly kindness, hoped she would 
be happy, and told her that if there was anything 
she wanted she must be sure to ask for it, when 
it should be immediately forthcoming. It was 
then, for the first time, that the peculiarity of the 
girl's manner became apparent. She seemed 
scarcely conscious of her actions, and as Miss 
Pinnifer declared afterwards, gave her the impres- 
sion of being more like a somnambulist than a 
young lady in the full possession of her senses. 
When addressed, she answered in monosyllables, 
and appeared not to take the slightest interest in 
her surroundings. Miss Pinnifer rang the bell 
and bade the maid who answered it summon Miss 
Tibbits to her presence. 

"My dear Miss Tibbits," said she, "will you 
be good enough to conduct Miss D'Araugo to her 
apartment and see that she wants for nothing." 

When they were alone together the lawyer said 
in a low voice : ' ' You can now see for yourself, my 
dear madame, the despondent- state of mind to 
which her bereavement has reduced her. I have 
no doubt', however, that under your fostering care, 
it will not be very long before she is herself again. 
Now, with your permission, I will take leave of 
you. Should you desire to communicate with me 
you have my address." 

" Do you not wish to say ' good-bye ' to your 
ward? " asked the lady in some surprise. 
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He shook his head and informed her that that 
operation had already been performed in the cab. 
He once more bowed himself out, stepped into 
the cab, and drove away, leaving the school-dame 
more convinced than ever that the whole affair was 
one of the most extraordinary that she had ever 
known in her life. 

It is not permitted to ordinary males to become 
familiar with the workings of a young ladies' 
Seminary, but it may be taken for granted that 
the newcomer did not escape criticism from her 
school - fellows. Her pronunciation, with its 
foreign accent, her dark hair and eyes, the small- 
ness of her hands and feet, were the envy of some 
and the admiration of all, but what struck everyone 
was her curiously listless manner; as when she 
had arrived she appeared to take no interest in 
anything, her thoughts seemed to be miles and 
miles away. If spoken to, some time elapsed 
before she replied, and then it was only as if she 
were doing so out of mere politeness. Later in 
the evening Miss Pinnifer paid her the extreme 
honour of inviting her to accompany her to her 
sanctum sanctorum. 

" My dear," she said when they reached it, " I 
want you to look upon me as a friend, one whom 
you can trust and to whom you must always come 
should you be in any trouble or difficulty. I have 
had great experience with girls, as you may sup- 
pose, and as your guardian has placed you entirely 
in my care, I feel that it is my duty to do all that 
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lies in my power, not only to promote your 
happiness, but also to see that you come to no 
harm. I hope you feel that you can place your 
trust in me? " 

The girl, however, showed no enthusiasm or 
indeed any gratitude for this kindly speech. She 
merely murmured her thanks, and after that sat as 
silent as before. 

" I hope you understand what I mean," con- 
tinued Miss Pinnifer, somewhat chagrined at the 
undemonstrative reception with which her offer 
had been met. It was not often that she made 
such overtures, but when she did she expected 
them to be received with the gratitude she felt 
they merited. 

" I think it is only fair that I should tell you 
that your painful story has been made known to 
me. You have suffered greatly, but I pray that 
your troubles are now at an end and that happier 
days are in store for you." 

For one brief moment the other showed some 
signs of animation. A look that was one of 
almost terror came into her face, and she shrank 
away from the old lady as if she thought that she 
was about to do her some grievous bodily harm. 
Then it all changed again and she became as 
impassive as before. Thinking that perhaps she 
was tired after her journey, Miss Pinnifer dis- 
patched her to bed at an early hour. The faithful 
Tibbits attended her, by her superior's orders, and 
partly in the hope that she might learn something 
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more about her. Curiosity was one of that lady's 
strongest characteristics. But she was not destined 
to learn anything, for far from being communi- 
cative, the girl scarcely spoke. So, having done 
all she could for her, Miss Tibbits bade her " good- 
night " and took her departure. Later on she 
discussed the new pupil with one of the governesses 
and gave it as her opinion that she was not quite 
right in her mind. 

"And it seems a great pity too," said Miss 
Tibbits, " for she ts a pretty young lady as I 
have ever seen, and carries herself with an air 
that is truly distingu^." 

Miss Pinnifer's factotum rather prided herself 
on the elegance of her conversation. She en- 
deavoured to imitate her employer in all things, 
perhaps on the principle that imitation is said to 
be the sincerest form of flattery. 

At last the house was shut up for the night, and 
silence reigned throughout the building. Doubt- 
less Miss Pinnifer dreamt of success with Pata- 
gonian Rails, Miss Tibbits of her multifarious 
household duties, the French governess of her 
home on the outskirts of Paris — but what did 
Catalina D'Araugo dream of, or did she dream at 
all ? " 

The clock of the church in the next square had 
just struck one, and according to her own account, 
as explained to Tibbits, Miss Pinnifer was enter- 
ing upon her second sleep, when a piercing shriek 
rang through the building. It was repeated again 
and again. 
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"Good gracious, what is that?" said the 
schoolmistress to herself, and next moment she 
was donning her dressing-gown preparatory to 
going forth to find out. " Is it somebody being 
murdered or am 1 dreaming?" 

Taking up her candle, she hurried into the cor- 
ridor, where she found Miss Tibbits, several of 
the governesses, and some of the pupils huddled 
together like a flock of frightened sheep. 

" Go back to your apartments, all of you," she 
said sternly, " with the exception of Miss Tibbits. 
Tibbits, come with me, I must find out what this 
means." 

She had scarcely spoken before the shriek rang 
out again, this time even louder than before. 
Then a girl's voice, which they immediately 
recognised, cried something in Spanish. 

" It is Miss D'Araugo," ejaculated Tibbits, as 
if the fact were not apparent to her employer. 
"She must be suffering from nightmare." 

Miss Pinnifer did not deign to answer, but 
strode along the corridor in the direction of the 
new pupil's room. Even in her dressing-gown 
and her frilled night-cap, the mistress of Athena 
House could still manage to look dignified. Ar- 
riving at the girl's room, she paused for a moment 
at the door, and then, turning the handle, entered. 
Miss Tibbits following close behind her. It was 
a strange scene they had presented to them. The 
new pupil was standing in the middle of the floor 
in what was apparently an agony of terror. Her 
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hands were clenched and her whole figure trembled 
under the intensity of her emotion. Again she 
shrieked and again she cried something in Spanish. 
Though it was evident to her audience that she 
was not conscious of what she was doing, her eyes 
were wide open. Miss Pinnifer approached her 
and laid her hand upon her arm. 

"My poor child," she said, "what does all 
this mean ? What is the matter? Are you ill ? " 

Without giving any sign of being startled, the 
girl turned to her and said in a low, eager voice, 
and in English : 

" They're following me. 1 saw him to-day. If 
I am not careful they will catch me yet." 

"No, no, you are only dreaming, child," said 
the old lady. " Believe me, no one is following 
you. You are quite safe. Go back to your bed, 
my dear, and you may be quite sure that I will 
not allow anyone to harm you." 

Without another word the girl did as she was 
bid, and, if appearances counted for anything, 
her eyes closed and she was fast asleep almost 
before her head touched the pillow. The two 
other women stood looking down at her for some 
minutes, then satisfied that she was safe, they 
quietly left the room. Once outside, Miss Pinnifer 
beckoned her subordinate to her own apartment 
and bade her close the door. 

" This is very extraordinary, Tibbits," she said. 
" I cannot understand it. Was she awake or 
asleep, do you think, when we entered?" 
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"Asleep, I should venture to say," answered 
the other. " Possibly she may be a somnam- 
bulist." 

" That may be so, but her eyes were certainly 
open. Can she have any reason for believing she 
is being followed, or was it merely a dream? " 

" I should be inclined to suppose the latter. 
Who would be likely to follow her? " 

" Pray bear in mind the fact that her poor father 
was assassinated. Is it not more than likely that 
she may be haunted by the idea that the man who 
committed the crime intends the same fate for 
herself ? One is familiar with the fiery natures of 
these South Americans." 

" Very true, very true," replied the other, with 
the air of one who has made the Spanish-American 
character her especial study. " As you say, her 
behaviour may be attributable to that cause. 
Without a doubt, that terrible event must have 
been a serious shock to her — poor girl." 

"^ Serious, indeed; and now, Tibbits, you 
had better return to your own apartment. Should 
we have a repetition of the scene we have just 
witnessed I beg that you will again accompany 
me to her chamber. And, by the way, Tibbits, 
you might look in upon her to-morrow morning 
about seven o'clock, and report to me as to her 
condition. I shall be most anxious to hear." 

Miss Tibbits promised to do so, and retired to 
her own room. Once more silence reigned in the 
house. 
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Faithful to her promise, the lady in question 
entered the new pupil's room precisely at seven 
o'clock, taking with her a cup of tea, that feminine 
panacea for all ills. She approached the bed with 
it, and having done so, almost dropped the cup 
and saucer in her amazement. She found it diffi- 
cult to believe the evidence of her own eyes. 

The bed was empty, and there was no sign of 
the young lady to be seen. 

Miss Tibbits looked about the room, behind the 
curtains, and even under the bed, but without 
discovering any trace of the girl she sought. 

" Good gracious," muttered the astonished 
lady, "can this be true? Whatever will Miss 
Pinnifer say? " She trembled when she thought 
of it. The situation was too awful to be con- 
templated. She hastened to the window, only to 
find that it was securely fastened. It was evident 
that she had not used that as a means of exit. 
There was nothing for it, she argued, but to go 
and inform her principal without delay. She 
accordingly made her way to the latter's room in 
fear and trembling. It was then that she did a 
thing which, under other circumstances, she would 
not have believed possible, that is to say, she 
entered the august presence without the formality 
of knocking on the door. In spite of what had 
happened earlier, the proprietress of Athena 
House was fast asleep. For a moment Miss 
Tibbits paused, scarcely knowing what to do. 
Even in a moment of such grave anxiety, her 
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respect for that omnipotent lady held her en- 
thralled. She met the difficulty half w^y by 
coughing gently. This, however, proved in- 
effective, so she coughed once more — again without 
arousing her. 

"This is terrible," she muttered to herself, 
"Whatever shall I do?" 

Plainly there was only one course open to her, 
and that was so overwhelming that she scarcely 
' dared to contemplate it. Imagine the feelings of 
a Page of Honour if he were called upon to take 
the Czar of Al! the Russias by the shoulder and 
shake him into wakefulness. If you can picture 
that you will be able to understand something of 
how the luckless lady felt at that moment. Sum- 
moning up all her courage, she advanced to the 
bed and said in a voice that she scarcely recog- 
nised : " Miss Pinnifer, Miss Pinnifer," but Miss 
Pinnifer still slept on. At last, well nigh driven 
to despair, she took her employer by the shoulders 
and gave her half a turn. A moment later she 
was clinging to the brass rail of the bedstead in 
a state of semi-consciousness. Then her hold 
gradually relaxed, and she fell in a dead faint 
upon the floor. How long she remained in this 
condition she cannot remember. But when she 
came to her senses she found it difficult to realise 
that she was lying upon the floor of Miss Pinnifer's 
bedroom. Sick and dizzy, she struggled to her 
feet, and, as she did so, the remembrance of what 
she had seen came back to her with al! its ghastly 
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reality. Once more she approached the bed, 
though how she managed to do so she did not 
even know herself. Alas I it was no dream — it 
was only too true. Miss Pinnifer had been brutally 
murdered. Her threat had been cut from ear to 
ear. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

It is quite beyond ttie scope of my ability to give 
you any adequate idea of the state of poor Miss 
Tibbits' feelings when she realised the dreadful 
fate which had befallen her unfortunate mistress. 
The only expression I can find that at all fits the 
case would be to say that she was paralysed for the 
time being. She stood staring at the terrible figure 
on the bed as if she could not withdraw her eyes 
from it. For the moment she did not attempt to 
understand what it meant to her. In spite of the 
other's overbearing manner and the way she had 
sometimes treated her, she had been genuinely 
attached to Miss Pinnifer. Now her feelings were 
too numbed by the shock she had received to be 
able to realise that the other had gone out of her 
life for ever. At last, tittle by little, her senses 
returned to her, and she felt that it behoved her 
to do something. Scarcely knowing what she was 
doing, she tottered from the room, softly closing 
the door behind her, as if she feared by making 
any noise she might wake the sleeper on the bed. 
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Stepping quietlyi she made her way to the hall, 
where she found one of the maids at work. Her 
she dispatched to the English governess, a staid, 
middle-aged lady for whom she entertained a great 
respect. With a presumption upon which she 
would never at any other time have ventured, she 
awaited the latter's coming in the murdered 
woman's own sanctum. How familiar it all was, 
and yet how different it seemed now, the writing- 
table with its orderly array of pens, paper and ink; 
the book-case with its collection of calf-bound 
classics, which I fear were seldom read ; the photo- 
graphs of byegone pupils upon the mantelpiece; 
and all the hundred and one little knick-knacks 
that a woman gets together in the course of a 
prosperous career. Looking at that well-known 
chair before the writing-table, she could almost 
imagine that she could see the old lady seated in 
it, bolt upright, clad in her black gown, her grey', 
curls balancing the somewhat stern but not alto- 
gether unkindly face. And to think that she — but 
no, she dared not think of that. If she did she 
believed she would go mad. 

Then the door opened and Miss Tuckett, the 
English governess, entered the room. She was a 
stout, matronly individual, as phlegmatic as the 
proverbial Dutchman, in fact, just the person to 
advise and to lean upon in such a crisis. 

" Good gracious, Miss Tibbits," she began, as 
she saw the other's face. " What is the matter? 
Are you ill? Let me ring for the housekeeper, 
that she may bring you some brandy." 
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Without wailing for the other to reply she rang 
thfc bell and gave the necessary order. When a 
stiff dose of the spirit had been administered, the 
unfortunate Miss Tibbits somewhat revived. 

" Now for goodness sake collect your wits and 
try to tell me what is the matter," said the practical 
Miss Tuckett. " It is not often you give way like 
this." 

" I can't help it, I can't help it," moaned the 
other. " I have lost my good mistress, and I shall 
never see her like again." 

For once in her life the English governess 
showed signs of being startled. 

" What do you mean, woman; have you gone 
mad ? ' ' 

"I wish I had," sobbed the other, without 
heeding the term " woman," which, at any other 
time, she would have bitterly resented. " But it 
is quite true what I am telling you. She is dead, 
she has been foully murdered." Here she threw 
up her hands and fell to rocking herself backwards 
and forwards in her chair in what was apparently 
a paroxysm of grief. Miss Tuckett fell upon her 
and shook her as one shakes a naughty child. 

" I don't believe a word of it," she cried; " you 
are dreaming." But there was an expression upon 
her face as she said it which showed that she was 
not altogether as sceptical as she pretended to be, 

" It's as true as that I am sitting here," an- 
swered the other, suddenly ceasing her moaning 
under the stimulus of contradiction. " If you do 
not believe me^ come and see for yourself." 
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Together the two women went upstairs and 
entered the death chamber. Less than a moment 
sufficed to convince the English governess that 
what she had heen told was, unhappily, only too 
correct. 

" But who can have been wicked enough to do 
it? " she asked in a horrified whisper. " So far 
as I know she had no enemies, at least, not one 
who would be likely to commit such a dastardly 
deed." 

" Come with me again," said Miss Tibbits, and 
she led her to the room which had been occupied 
by the new pupil. 

" Where is she? " asked the English governess 
as she looked about her in surprise. 

" Gone," replied the other. " 1 took her up a 
cup of tea at seven o'clock, according to Miss 
Pinnifer's instructions, and found the room empty. 
Do you know what I think ? I think that she was 
mad, and that it was she who murdered my poor 
mistress. Having done so, she ran away." 

The English governess looked grave, as well 
she might. It was a serious charge to bring 
against the girl; but there was no gainsaying the 
fact that things looked very black against her. 
She had behaved so strangely on the preceding 
night, that anyone would have felt justified in 
believing, as Miss Tibbits had said, that she was 
not quite right in her mind. Her curious be- 
haviour in the middle of the night added to, rather 
than detracted from, the weight of suspicion 
against her. 
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"And now what are we to do?" asked the 
younger woman. 

" We must communicate with the police without 
delay," said Miss Tuckett, the practical, " and 
also with Mr. Penfold, her lawyer. They will 
take charge of the matter. There will have to be 
an inquest, and the detectives will have to try to 
find the murderer." 

" Or murderess," put in Miss Tibbits vindic- 
tively. " Nothing will ever convince me that that 
girl did not commit the crime. Oh, my poor, 
kind mistress, that you should have met with such 
a fate. It is too cruel — too cruel." 

Miss Tibbits was one of that large class of 
persons who are able to discover more virtues in 
a person after death than they ever dreamt of 
during life. 

" We had better lock both the doors, and you 
keep the keys until the police arrive," said Miss 
Tuckett, who by this time had quite regained that 
common-sense which was one of her chief char- 
acteristics. 

The doors of the two rooms were accordingly 
locked and the keys deposited safely in Miss 
Tibbits' capacious pocket. 

"Now I shall go for the police myself," re- 
marked the English governess, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world for her to do. " In 
cases like this there should be no delay." 

The other envied her her spirit, and began to 
feel that, after all, she herself was a poor, weak 
creature. 
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" And the young ladies," she asked, " what are 
we to do about them ? " 

" For the present they must be kept in ignorance 
of what has happened. We shall be compelled 
to communicate with their parents later on, 1 
suppose. Now I am going. Give the maids to 
understand that their mistress is not well and does 
not wish to be disturbed. That will account for 
the door being locked." 

Miss Tibbits promised to attend to these details, 
and the other departed on her errand. 

A quarter of an hour later an inspector of police, 
accompanied by a doctor, and a constable, made 
his appearance at the house, and had an interview 
with trembling Miss Tibbits in her late mistress's 
sanctum sanctorum. From her Itps he heard all 
that she knew of the tragedy, punctuated by sobs. 
She described the arrival of the new pupil on the 
previous day, her singular behaviour during the 
night, and the fact that she was missing in the 
morning. 

" At what time did you last see the deceased 
alive? " asked the inspector, tapping his note-book 
with his pencil. 

" About half-past one o'clock," the woman 
replied. 

" Where was that, may I ask?- These particu- 
lars are alt of importance." 

" In her own apartment," was the answer. 

" Was that after or before the scene you describe 
as having taken place in the new pupil's room ? " 
was the next question. 
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" It was after it," answered Miss Tibbits, " She 
desired to consult me about it." 

" You say that the young lady, who was 
brought here by her guardian, a lawyer, struck 
everyone as being peculiar in her manner? Be 
so good as to describe her peculiarity to me as 
nearly as you can." 

Miss Tibbits' spirits revived at once. She saw 
a chance of being vindictive, and hastened to avail 
herself of it. 

"She was morose," she said; "would scarcely 
speak to anyone, and when she did it was 
only to say ' yes ' or ' no.' She came from South 
America, but I wouldn't trust anyone who came 
from those parts with anything. It's my belief 
they'd as soon murder you as look at you. If this 
girl didn't murder my poor mistress, I don't know 
who did." 

" Never mind that," put in the inspector, who 
did not wish to waste time. " She may have done 
so or she may not. What I want are the facts as 
far as you are able to give them to me. By the 
way, did the young lady in question leave any 
luggage behind her? " 

" Two boxes," was the reply. 

"Then she took nothing with her?" 

" Nothing, so far as I can tell," said Miss 
Tibbits. 

" Were the doors and windows securely fastened 
downstairs? " 

" I attended to them myself," was the rejoinder 
given with some tittle asperity. 
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"And were they fastened this morning?" 

Miss Tibbits was compelled to confess that she 
had made no enquiry on the subject. 

" Never mind," said the inspector, " we can 
enquire about that later. Now, if you please, we 
will go upstairs. 

As they left the sanctum and entered the hall 
the front door was opened by a maidservant, and 
the English governess entered, followed by a tall, 
elderly gentleman, with a thin, hatchet-like face, 
decorated with a pair of long grey whiskers. This 
was Mr. Penfold, Miss Pinnifer*s lawyer. 

"Good morning, Inspector; good morning, 
Doctor," he began. Then, turning to Miss 
Tibbits, " This is an extremely bad business. I 
don't Enow when 1 have been more shocked." 

Before she could well reply, the inspector inter- 
posed with: 

" We were about to go upstairs, Mr. Penfold; 
perhaps you would be good enough to accompany 
us?" 

" I suppose I had better," was the answer. 
" But I must confess that I do not look forward 
to doing so." 

They accordingly ascended the stairs to the room 
in which the unfortunate victim of the tragedy 
lay. 

" My poor client," said the lawyer as he looked 
at her. " How little did 1 imagine that this would 
be your end." 

There could be no doubt that the old gentleman 
was genuinely grieved. The doctor approached 
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the bed and made his examination. It was not a 
long one. 

" It is needless for me to tell you," he said, 
" that she is dead." 

" In your opinion how long is it since death 
look place?" asked the lawyer. 

" Roughly speaking, I should say from five to 
seven hours." 

" You will, of course, be subpoened for the 
inquest," remarked the inspector. 

" I presume I shall have no option," the other 
replied. " You do not want me any more now, 
I suppose?" 

" No, thank you.- I am much obliged to you, 
Doctor. Good morning." 

The medical man left the room, whereupon the 
inspector began his examination of the apartment. 
There were two or three spots of blood on the 
carpet near the door, and another on the vallence 
of the bed. He pointed them out to the lawyer, 
who enquired what construction he placed upon 
it. 

" Well, in my opinion," the other replied, " it 
points conclusively to the fact that the murder was 
not committed in the room, but elsewhere. The 
next question is to find out where." 

They left the room and passed into the corridor 
outside. It was lighted by a window at the further 
end, but this M'as not sufficient for the inspector's 
purpose. He therefore asked Miss Tibbits to be 
good enough to furnish him with a candle. When 
this was forthcoming, he went down on bis hands 
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and knees and made a patient examination of the 
carpet near the door, and another on the valance 
the left, that is to say, towards the hall and main 
staircase, there was nothing to be seen. He 
therefore turned his attention to the right. 

" Yes, here it is," he said. " Spot number 
one," Further on there was another, and so on 
until at last they reached the door of the room 
which had been occupied by the new pupil. 

"There, what did I tell you?" cried Miss 
Tibbits triumphantly. " Did I not say that it was 
she who committed the crime? I felt sure of it 
from the first." 

Neither of the men answered, but the inspector 
opened the door and entered the room. Every- 
thing was just as the girl had left it ; nothing had 
been disturbed. Her two boxes stood on either 
side of the wardrobe; the bed-clothes lay in dis- 
order on the bed, her articles of toilet were upon 
the dressing-table, and the shoes she had worn 
on the previous evening were side by side beneath 
it, but, strange to sayi sign of blood there was 
none. 

" That is very extraordinary," said the inspector, 
rising to his feet once more. " Very extraordinary 
indeed. The blood comes up to the door, but 
there is no sign of it in here. If the murder had 
been committed outside the door there would have 
been ample evfdence of the fact. As it is, there 
are only a few spots of blood. Common-sense 
tells us that the unfortunate lady could not have 
walked up here and back again with her throat 
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cut. I fancy it promises to be one of the most 
extraordinary cases that I have known during my 
experience of crime." 

" Pardon my making a suggestion," put in the 
lawyer. " But is not the theory of suicide per- 
missible." 

The police officer shook his head. 

" In the first place, though as you saw I searched 
carefully, I could find no instrument with which 
such an act could have been effected. Then again, 
you have the blood stains in the corridor to account 
for. No, my dear sir, with all due respect to you, 
the suicide theory will not hold water." 

The lawyer scratched his chin with his thumb. 

" In that case," he replied, " I am equally at 
a loss with you to understand it. And what do 
you propose doing now? " 

" To begin with, we must endeavour to find the 
girl, and the coroner must be communicated with. 
It would be as well, I should say, if you were to 
telegraph to the gentleman who placed her under 
Miss Pinnifer's care. It is within the bounds of 
possibility that she has returned to him, though 
personally I do not think it likely. If she were 
guilty she would know that that would be the 
first place where we should look for her. As it is, 
that is what we shall do. I will now lock the rooms 
and take the keys with me. The man I have 
brought with me will remain in charge." 

" In the meantime I will telegraph to Mr. — let 
me see, I think you said his name was Tolson — 
to Mr. Tolson and make him acquainted with the 
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terrible news. I know him very well by repute, 
and I am quite sure that he will be as shocked as 
I am when he hears it. The firm is one of the 
most respected in the profession." 

The doors were locked and the constable placed 
in charge, after which the police officer took his 
departure. By this time the news that something 
was wrong had spread through the house, and the 
young ladies were in such a state, which could 
only be described as one of absolute terror. They 
could not remain in the house, one and all de- 
clared. Nothing would induce them to leave the 
lower regions or to venture anywhere near that 
terrible corridor. 

In despair, the English governess, who by right 
of seniority had taken over control, approached 
the lawyer on the subject, and asked him as one 
of Miss Pinnifer's executors as well as her lawyer, 
what was the best to be done. 

" Telegraph to their parents and send them 
home," was the prompt reply. " It is not the 
least use their remaining here. As a matter of 
fact they will only be in the way." 

Telegrams were accordingly dispatched, and in 
due course the girls departed to their respective 
abodes. Shortly after lunch, Mr. Penfold again 
put in an appearance. He had received a telegram 
from Mr. Tolson, in which he said that he was 
leaving by the next train for Brighton. As yet 
he only knew that his ward was missing ; nothing 
had been told him of the murder, Mr. Penfold 
having deemed it more prudent to acquaint him 
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of the fact on his arrival. Meanwhile the poHce 
were searching in every direction through the town 
for the missing girl, but so far without succesSi 
The constable whose beat included the square had 
been examined, and he was positive that he had 
seen nothing of her. They made enquiries at the 
various railway stations within a considerable dis- 
tance of the town — but still no news. Nothing 
could be heard of her. She might have vanished 
into thin air for any trace of her the police could 
discover. 

Towards three o'clock Mr. Tolson put in an 
appearance. It was easy to see as he descended 
from the cab that he was in an agitated frame of 
mind; his usually jovial face was clouded over 
with care, and he looked years Older than when 
he had done on the previous day. Miss Tibbits 
opened the door to him herself, and in the halt 
he discovered a tall, elderly gentleman, whose 
very appearance betokened the fact that he was 
of the same profession as himself. The latter 
advanced to meet him. 

"Mr. Tolson, I believe," he said. "May I 
introduce myself? My name is Penfold, and I 
am Miss Pinnifer's legal adviser, or perhaps 
I should say I was." 

" But surely, my dear sir, there is no need for 
us to make this unhappy circumstance a legal 
affair," remarked the newcomer. "If the un- 
happy girl has run away, I am quite sure Miss 
Pinnifer is not to blame. I can assure you, I 
entertain the highest respect for her integrity." 
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" Perhaps it would be as well if we were to 
discuss the matter elsewhere. We will go into 
the dining-room, and perhaps, Miss Tibbits, you 
will be good enough to see that we are not dis- 
turbed." 

Such was Miss Tibbits' curiosity that she would 
willingly have followed them into the room, but the 
way in which Mr. Penfold closed the door showed 
her very plainly that he would not permit such a 
thing. Worse than all, the arrival of the English 
and French governesses on the scene precluded 
any possibility of her listening at the keyhole. 
She felt that this was hard, seeing what an im- 
portant part she had played in the case. 

When the door had been closed the two men 
walked to the window at the further end of the 
room and seated themselves there. The window 
looked out over a garden at the back, in which the 
pupils had been wont to disport themselves in 
happier days. The view was not altogether a 
cheerful one; it had that indescribable boarding 
school air that one is never able quite to dissociate 
from even the most high-class educational estab- 
lishments, such as Miss Ptnnifer's undoubtedly 
was. The grass of the lawn had been worn away 
in many places by dainty young feet, the trees 
and shrubs appeared to be ashamed of their sur- 
roundings, while the very brick wall which sur- 
rounded it seemed suggestive of a prison. For 
a few moments both men sat watching it in silence. 
The Brighton lawyer was thinking of the dead 
woman upstairs, and wondering how he was to 
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enter upon his tale; his London confrire was 
thinking of his ward and wondering what had 
induced her to take such an extraordinary step as 
to run away. If the truth must be told, both 
were undeniably ill at ease, and, all things con- 
sidered, it is scarcely to be wondered at that they 
were. Mr. Tolson was the first to break the 
silence. His remark, however, was scarcely 
original— he had made it, or something very like 
it, before. 

" This is a very sad business," he began, " and 
not only sad, but an extremely annoying one for 
everyone concerned. I cannot say personally 
when I have been more annoyed by anything. 
At my age such things affect one more than they 
do the younger men." 

" It has given me a shock such as I have never 
known before," replied Mr. Penfold, forgetting 
for the moment that the other as yet knew nothing 
of the tragedy which had befallen the house. 

Mr. Tolson gazed at him in some surprise. 
Since he was merely Miss Pinnifer's legal adviser 
it seemed strange to him that he should take the 
matter so much to heart. He did not comment on 
the fact, however; he had enough to think of with- 
out doing that. 

" I had quite thought that the foolish girl would 
have settled down happily here," he continued. 
" She would have had companions of her own age 
or nearly so, to associate with, a comfortable home, 
combined with the best of opportunities for 
improving her education, which, as you have 
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doubtless heard, was, to say the least of it, ex- 
tremely backward. Instead of which, she must 
n^ds run away before she has been in the house 
twenty-four hours. I presume you have caused 
enquiries to be made for her? " 

" The police have the matter in hand, and are 
searching everywhere for her/* answered Mr. 
Penfold. " It will be strange if they don't find 
her before very long. A girl of such singular 
beauty and alone could scarcely fail to attract 
attention. If she did not take train to London, 
and the railway people feel confident that she did 
not, she cannot have had time to get very far. 
Personally, my opinion is that she is wandering 
OR the Downs." 

'* Poor soul, I trust she will come to no harm 
there," put in Mr. Tolson. "I would not have 
anything happen to her for the wealth of all the 
Indies. Not so much for her own sake, perhaps, 
as for the sake of another, who is very dear to me. 
Ah I my dear sir, if only you knew all the ins and 
outs of this affair, I know you would feel as I do 
about it." 

" I know enough to make me feel very sad," 
the other rejoined bitterly. *' I know that she has 
in all human probability lost me an old friend and 
a respected client. I have acted for Miss Pinnifer 
for nearly thirty years, and, as one of the pro- 
fession, 3TOU will know what that means." 

" But surely the loss of one pupil cannot make 
much difference to a lady of Miss Pinnifer's 
standing in her profession," said Mr. Tolson. 
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" Even if, after all, the pupil is lost to her. Be- 
sides, who knows but what I may be able to 
induce her to forgive the reckless girl and to take 
her back into her house? " 

" Miss Pinnifer will take no more pupils," said 
Mr. Penfold gloomily. 

" What do you mean ? " 

The other paused for a moment before he replied. 

" I mean that Miss Pinnifer was foully mur- 
dered in the early hours of this morning, and that 
since that time your ward has been missing." 
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Mr. Tolson sat and looked at Mr. Penfold with 
a face that was consternation itself. He tried to 
speak, but at the first attempt his voice failed him. 
He could not utter a sound. At last he reoivered 
himself somewhat. 

" Good heavens, my dear sir," he cried in tones 
of horror, " is it possible that what you say can 
be true? Miss Pinnifer murdered — I cannot be- 
lieve it. It seems incredible. Who can have 
committed such a dastardly crime?" 

It was evident from this speech that he had not 
property realised the true purport of the com- 
munication the other bad made to him. How to 
make bim see it without giving him unnecessary 
pain was the problem the Brighton lawyer was 
called upon to solve, and he found it difficult to 
do so. Nearly half a minute must have elapsed 
before he answered. 

" You must prepare yourself for some bad 

news, Mr. Tolson," be said, and then came to a 

'56 
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sudden stop. He devoutly wished himself any* 
where but where he was. 

"Is there more bad news for me to hear?" 
asked the old man. "Surely I have heard 
enough. Miss Pinnifer murderedt and my ward 
missing — that should be enough for any man, in 
all conscience." 

"Can you not understand even now?" asked 
the other, almost testily, for his nerves were 
undergoing a severe strain and they reacted on 
his temper. " Surely you can guess without put- 
ting me to the pain of having to tell you." 

" How can I guess when I have not the least 
idea of what you are driving at?" replied Mr. 
Tolson with corresponding petulance. " If you 
would only be good enough to explain yourself, 
it would save both of us much time and worry. 
Speak out, sir, and be done with it." 

"In that case there is nothing for it but for 
me to tell you. Don't blame me, however, if the 
telling causes you pain. Miss Pinnifer, as I have 
already told you, has been brutally murdered, and 
your ward has disappeared. Can you see no con- 
nection between the two events? " 

Mr. Tolson sprang from his chair with a cry. 

"Good God I " he shouted, "you don't mean 
to tell me that you believe her guilty of the 
murder? " 

" I am only too sorry to say that the weight of 
evidence seems to point in that direction," re- 
torted Mr. Penfold. " Look at it calmly. From 
what I can gather there can be little or no doubt 
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that the young lady in question is — well — she is 
not quite as strong in her mind as she might be. 
Everyone remarked it. It was the talk of the 
establishment last night." 

" A fig for the talk of the establishment," cried 
the irate lawyer. " I tell you the thing is absurd, 
ridiculous, monstrous. I knew the girl's father 
and mother, and I have known her since she was 
an infant. She has seen great trouble, and it has 
brought about a species of melancholia, that is 
all. She is as incapable of such an act as you 
would accuse her of as you are yourself. Dismiss 
such a suspicion from your mind at once, I implore 
you." 

" I wish 1 could," the other answered with a 
shake of his head. " Alas I however, it is im- 
possible. At the risk of displeasing you, I must 
say that the facts are too patent to be disputed. 
She behaved in a most extraordinary manner last 
night — shrieked and complained that she was 
being followed by people, and acted altogether in 
a most pectiliar manner." 

" But I tell you again, sir, that the thing is 
absurd, that it is not to be thought of. I am 
prepared to pledge my own reputation that she is 
Innocent. There is some hideous mistake. As 
for her saying that she was being followed, I can 
explain that quite easily. She has never been the 
same girl since her father's assassination and her 
poor mother's death. The terrible scene is always 
before her, and her constant fear is that, she is 
being followed by the assassin and that she will 
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meet the same unhappy fate as befell them. Small 
wonder is it, therefore, that she is depr^sed. 
That was one of ray chief reasons for desiring to 
place her under Miss Pinnifer's care. I thought 
that the discipline of the school and the companion- 
ship of the other pupils might have a salutary 
effect upon her. It would appear, however, that 
I was mistaken. The pity was that I ever brought 
her here at all." 

He spoke with such bitterness that Mr. Penfold 
felt even sorrier for him than before. But what 
was to be done? He was by this time as con- 
vinced as was Miss Ttbbits that the girl bad com- 
mitted the murder, and however willing he might 
be to think otherwise he could not do so against 
his better judgment. As a man of the world and 
as a lawyer, that would have been too absurd. 
While he was thinking of this the inspector of 
police was announced, and was introduced to 
Mr. Tolson. 

" I understand that you have been searching for 
ray unfortunate ward," said the latter. " Have 
you any news of het ? " 

" None whatever," was the curt reply. Then, 
after a short pause, he added, " We have men out 
in every direction hunting for her, and all the 
stations within a large radius have been warned 
to keep a sharp lookout. But when I left head- 
quarters a quarter of an hour ago no news had 
been received of her." 

" Tell me, Mr. Inspector," said the old gentle- 
man, *' that is to say if it is consistent with your 
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duty to do so, whether, after what you have seen 
and have been told of the case, you believe her 
to be guilty of this atrocious charge ? " 

"At present I cannot tell you what J think," 
the officer answered, " inasmuch as I do not know 
myself. It is a most complicated case, and one 
is afraid to say anything until more details are 
brought to light. A man from Scotland Yard 
will come down to-night to commence investiga- 
tions, and then perhaps we may come to some 
better understanding of it. At present we are, so 
to speak, almost in the dark. If we could find a 
motive, the rest should be comparatively easy. 
But so far as we have been able to discover nothing 
has been taken, yet on the other hand, it cannot 
be found that Miss Pinnifer had an enemy in the 
world — certainly not one who would be likely to 
enter her house and murder her in the middle of 
the night." 

" In searching for a motive, would it facilitate 
matters at all if 1 were to inform you that yester- 
day J drew a cheque in Miss Pinnifer's favour 
for two hundred and fifty pounds? Might not 
this have been some inducement to an assassin to 
take her life? The idea is feasible." 

" It is possible that it might — though in my 
opinion, not probable," replied the inspector. " If 
the cheque is gone and has not been presented 
at the bank the circumstance might be worthy of 
consideration." 

" Can we not settle that point once and for 
all? " asked Mr. Penfold, who had not spoken for 
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some time. " Miss Tibbits should be able to tell 
us where the deceased lady was in the habit of 
keeping her money, and we could then satisfy 
ourselves as to whether it is there or not. An 
enquiry at the bank will set the other matter at 
rest. What do you say, Inspector?" 

" There can be no harm in trying it," he replied. 
"Where can we find Miss — the lady you 
mention ? " 

" 1 will call her," said Mr. Penfold, and left 
the room in search of Miss Tibbits. When he 
returned with her the inspector put the question 
to her. Her reply was to the effect that to the best 
of her belief the deceased lady kept any money 
she might have in the house, in one of the drawers 
of the writing-table in her own sanctum. The 
key was thereupon obtained, and the three men 
entered the apartment together, only to discover 
that they wanted the key of the writing-table before 
they could commence operations. Enquiry of 
Miss Tibbits went to show that Miss Pinnifer had 
been for many years in the habit of carrying them 
about with her, and that in all probability they 
were in the pocket of the dress she had worn on 
the previous evening. This proved to be the case. 

The keys being forthcoming, the desk was 
opened by the inspector, one of the lawyers being 
seated on either side of him. The various drawers 
were 6Ued almost to overflowing with papers, and 
Mr. Penfold's face became grave as roll after roll 
of worthless scrip came to light. While he was 
aware that his unfortunate client had speculated 
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a great deal, he had no idea that it was so heavily 
or in such wild-cat stock. The top drawer having 
been drawn blank, the others were opened in their 
turn and examined carefully. But search where 
they would, they could discover no trace of what 
they wanted. Without a doubt she must have 
posted the draft to the bank soon after she had 
received it. The only thing to be done, therefore, 
was to enquire at the bank with as little delay as 
possible. A cab was accordingly called, and in 
it the three gentlemen drove to the institution in 
question. Both Mr. Penfold and the inspector 
were well known, and in consequence they experi- 
enced no difficulty in (Staining admission, for it 
was after closing time, and also an interview with 
the manager. He was a portly, dignified gentle- 
man, as behtted his calling, who took his position 
seriously, as well he might. When Mr. Tolson 
had been introduced to him he invited them to be 
seated. 

" And what can I have the pleasure of doing 
for you, gentlemen," he asked, playing with his 
gold-rimmed glasses as he spoke. " I regret that 
I cannot spare you very much time, but the fact 
is I have a Board meeting in a quarter of an hour, 
and as you are aware. Directors, like Time and 
Tide, wait for no man." 

He chuckled at his own small joke, and then, 
leaning back in his chair, waited to learn their 
business with him. When he heard that his old 
customer, Miss Pinnifer, had been murdered, he 
was genuinely shocked. 
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" But may I ask in what way I am interested in 
the matter?" he enquired after he had expressed 
his horror and sympathy. " I do not quite see in 
what way we, that is, the bank, is implicated." 

"Yesterday, this gentleman, Mr. Tolson," ex- 
plained the inspector, " handed the deceased lady 
a cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds. We 
have been searching for it at the house, but have 
been quite unable to find it. Our object in calling 
upon you is to discover whether or not the draft 
in question has been presented." 

The manager rang the bell upon his writing- 
table and bade the clerk who answered it request 
the head cashier to come to him. 

"Mr. Soames," he said, when that gentleman 
made his appearance, " have you received a cheque 
drawn by Mr. Tolson in favour of Miss Pinnifer, 
of Senlac Square?" 

"Yes, sir," the cashier replied; "it was paid 
in this morning, together with a cheque drawn by 
Miss Pinnifer herself for two hundred pounds in 
favour of a Mr. Archibald Wilkinson." 

" Ah I " said Mr. Tolson, " this is beginning 
to grow interesting. Might I ask at what time 
they were presented?" 

" As soon as we opened," was the prompt reply. 

" Might we see them ? " 

" With pleasure," answered the manager. " Be 
good enough to bring them in, Mr. Soames, will 
you ? ' ' 

The two documents were presently forthcoming. 
The inspector examined them first and then handed 
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them on to Mr. Penfold, remarking as he did so 
that he must be familiar with his client's signature. 

" So far as I can tell the signatures on the face 
of one and the back of the other are in her hand- 
writing-^but of course I cannot speak positively. 
What do you think, Mr. Soames?" 

The cashier gave it as his opinion that there 
could be no sort of doubt on the subject. In 
proof of it he had honoured the cheque tn favour 
of Mr. Wilkinson without a second thought. 

" Have you any other cheques drawn by her 
within the last fortnight? " enquired the inspector. 
" If so, I should be glad if you would let me see 
them. I should like to make a comparison." 

Several returned drafts were presently forth- 
coming and the police officer spread them out upon 
the manager's desk and studied them carefully 
for some minutes. At last he turned to the 
manager and said : 

" 1 most firmly believe the cheque drawn in 
favour of this man Wilkinson, or whatever his 
real name may be, to be a forgery. If you will 
place it beside any of the others I feel sure you 
will be able to detect the difference. For instance, 
in all the other cheques where the word ' Mr.' 
occurs you will notice that the ' M ' invariably 
slopes to the left, while here it slopes to the right, 
a sudden change which such a precise old lady 
would be scarcely to make after so many years. 
Again, if you will examine the capital letter in 
' Pinnifer ' you will notice that in the other twelve 
cheques the down stroke is so fine as to be almost 
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illegible, yet here it is as heavy as if it had been 
written by a rough mari with a J pen. And last, 
but not least, does it not strike you as being 
highly improbable that a lady of Miss Pinnifer's 
business-like habits would draw a cheque in favour 
of ' bearer ' and for such a large amount as two 
hundred pounds?" 

" I can scarcely credit it," remarked Mr. Pen- 
fotd, who was naturally familiar with his late 
client's idiosyncrasies. " Pray, what sort of man 
was this Mr. Wilkinson?" 

" A somewhat horsey-looking young fellow, of 
perhaps twenty-five years of age," answered the 
cashier; "clean-shaven, wearing a frock suit and 
a silk hat. I should certainly not have described 
him as a gentleman." 

" Had he any peculiarity that you can mention; 
any mark or marks that might lead to his identi- 
6cation ? " 

Mr. Soames could not remember having noticed 
any. As a matter of fact, he declared that he 
was busy at the moment, and believing the 
signature to be genuine, cashed the cheque without 
paying much attention to the man who presented 
it. 

" It is a pity for all our sakes that you did 
not," remarked the inspector drily. " We should 
in that case have been saved an infinity of trouble. 
As it is, we have next to nothing to go upon." 

The cashier hung his head, and then his face 
brightened a Httle and his confidence returned to 
him. 
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" There is one thing that I do remember about 
him, and that is that his left boot heel was worn 
down on the right side. It isn't very much, but 
apart from his horsey appearance it is all that I 
can recall about him. We have so many people 
passing in and out in the course of the day that 
it is almost impossible to remember any particular 
individual." 

The inspector made a note in his pocket-book 
concerning the boot heel, and then turned to his 
companions. 

*' I don't think we need trouble the manager any 
longer, gentlemen," said he. "We have dis- 
covered all we want to know." 

Having thanked the two gentlemen for their 
courtesy, they accordingly withdrew. On the 
pavement outside they paused to discuss the inter- 
view which had just terminated. 

" That cheque was a forgery, or I'm a Dutch- 
man," exclaimed the inspector. " A marvellously 
clever forgery, if you like, but none the less a 
forgery. What beats me is how the fellow Wil- 
kinson managed to get hold of the cheque." 

" My experience of criminals has taught me 
that as often as not they will run the greatest risks 
in order to throw dust in the eyes of their pur- 
suers," observed the inspector. " However, we 
must try to lay our hands on Mr. Wilkinson as 
soon as possible, and to do that I must return 
without further delay to headquarters. I hope 
you are not leaving the town, Mr. Tolson. The 
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coroner will be compelled to subpoena you for the 
inquest, I am afraid." 
" And when and where will that take place? " 
The other furnished him with the full particulars 
and then they departed, the police officer returning 
to the station, and Penfold and Tolson going on 
to the General Post Office. Here they too separ- 
ated, Mr. Penfold to return to his office, and Mr. 
Tolson to enter the building in order to dispatch 
a telegram. His face was graver even than usual 
as he bent over the desk and hovered, pencil in 
hand, above the printed form. " What will he 
say?" was the question he was asking himself, 
and it was one that he found it extremely difficult 
to answer. He did not know that he had ever 
been called upon to indite a more unsatisfactory 
wire. At last he made up his mind as to the line 
of action he intended to pursue, and commenced 
to write. This was how the message ran : — 

Anstruther, Waynflete's Hotel, Strand, Lon- 
don. Come at once. Royal Sussex Hotel, 
Brighton. Serious news. — Tolson. 

Having dispatched it, he returned to his hotel 
by cab, calling at the Central Police Station en 
route. Up to that time no news had been received 
of the missing girl, though the most exhaustive 
search had been made for her. All sorts of wild 
rumours were afloat concerning her, and numerous 
folk had come forward, as is always the case 
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either purporting to be the girl herself or declaring 
that they had seen her. But in every case their 
assertions proved to be untrue. The base of the 
cliffs had been explored, the Downs had been 
traversed backwards and forwards unsuccessfully^ 
but not a trace of her could anyone discover. 
Already printed offers of reward had been cir- 
culated in every direction, but while they gave 
certain stimulus to the hunt, they did no real good. 

It was with ill-concealed impatience that Mr. 
Tolson awaited the arrival of the London train by 
which Eric Anstruther had telegraphed to him 
that he was travelling to Brighton. However fond 
as he might be of the young man, he was not 
altogether looking forward to the meeting. In 
many cases it is better to be the recipient of bad 
news than to be called upon to impart them to 
another. Mr. Tolson felt that it was certainly so 
in his case — ^just as Mr. Penfold had done before 
him. He paced the floor of his sitting-room in 
deep thought, stopping now and again to look out 
upon the dull grey sea breaking in sullen thunder 
upon the shingle. Dusk was falling, and there 
was every appearance of an approaching storm. 
It was all in harmony with his own feelings. 

At last there was the sound of footsteps in the 
corridor outside, followed by a tap on the door of 
his room. In answer to his cry of "Come in," 
a servant entered to inform him that a gentleman 
of the name of Anstruther desired to see him. A 
moment later Eric Anstruther entered the room. 
In spite of the difference in dress and grooming, 
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he looked but Httle different to the youth we last 
saw on the deck of the small steamer in the Carib- 
bean Sea. Even under these altered conditions, 
he still gave evidence of the same strength, that 
same lissomness, the same independence, which 
had characterised him in that far-off land. It 
would not have been thought from his appearance 
that he was the possessor of nerves, yet one glance 
at his face as he greeted the old solicitor was 
sufficient to show that he was labouring under the 
weight of a great anxiety, which, do what he 
would, he could not conceal. He shook hands 
with Mr. Tolson, and then paused until the waiter 
had closed the door. Then he spoke. 

" For Heaven's sake tell me the meaning of all 
this," he cried. " What on earth has happened? 
Is she ill, or what? You cannot imagine the 
agonies I have suffered sincv I received your wire. 
I have been imagining all sorts of horrors. Why 
don't you answer? " 

Mr. Tolson had by this time made up his mind 
as to his line of action. 

" As I told you in my telegram, the matter is 
most serious," he said. "You know that after 
mutual consideration we decided that I should 
bring her here and place her in Miss Pinnifer*s 
charge, hoping by that means, not only to do her 
good, but to outwit Quintana and his rascally 
confederates — but, alas ! ' the best laid schemes o' 
mice an' men gang aft agley.' " 

" Oh I get on, get on," cried the younger man 
in an agony of impatience. " 1 don't want to hear 
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you quote Burns. I want to know what has 
happened. You are driving me to despair by 
your slowness." 

" Have you seen the evening papers?" 

" Yesl That is to say, I bought two or three, 
but I did not read them. I had other and more 
important things to think of. But what makes 
you ask the question? What have the evening 
papers to do with Catalina? Is it hopeless to try 
and make you explain? Upon my word, Tolson, 
if you don't soon make a clean breast of what 
you know, I believe I shall do you a mischief. I 
am far from being in the humour to be trifled with. 
Something terrible has happened to the girl I 
love, and you torment me by not telling me wha; 
it is. I thought better of you than that." 

" Fair and softly, my dear boy," was the ap 
parently calm rejoinder. " You jump to conclu- 
sions too quickly. My object was to break the 
news to you gradually, in order to prepare you 
for what is to come. I asked you if you had read 
the evening papers, because if you had you would 
have seen that a terrible tragedy has occurred 
down here to-day. To-morrow it will be all over 
England." 

The young man's voice was hoarse with teiror 
as he put the question, " You are not going to 
tell me that she has been killed? " 

" I pray not," the old man answered, " but she 
has disappeared no one knows whither. Bad, 
however, as that may seem to you, it is not the 
worst. There is more to be told." 
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" Could anything be worse than that? Has no 
attempt been made to find her? Have you done 
nothing for the daughter of your old friend? 
Shame upon you, Tolson, shame upon you, I say." 

*' Your reproaches are unjust," the other an- 
swered quietly and without any sign of resent- 
ment. " I have done all that mortal man could 
do. The police are searching for her everywhere ; 
rewards have been offered — what more could be 
done ? ' ' 

" Wait till I take the matter in hand, and you 
will see. If need be, I will search every inch of 
ground between Land's End and the North Fore- 
land until I find her." 

" But you have not heard me out; there is more 
to be told." 

" I do not wish to hear any more. I have heard 
enough. What I have to do now is to find my 
poor lost darling." 

" But you must hear all I have to telt you. It 
is the most serious part of the story." 

The young man sat down again with an air of 
resignation. 

" Catalina left the house, so it is supposed, 
between two and three o'clock this morning. 
About the same time Miss Pinnifer was brutally 
murdered — her throat was cut from ear to ear." 

You might have counted fifty before Anstruther 
answered. His face was as pale as death, and 
his hands clasped the arms of his chair so tightly 
that the veins stood out upon them like thick 
strings. 
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" Do you believe it was Catalina who committed 
the crime?" he asked at last. Then changing 
his voice — " No, no 1 forgive me. I can see that 
you don't." 

" But I fear there are others who do," replied 
Mr. Tolson sadly. 

" Then we will disprove it," cried the young 
man. " Come what may, we will disprove tt ! 
And then, by Heaven, I will deal with them ! " 



END OF PART II 
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CHAPTER X 

What good Anstruther thought he was going to 
accomplish is best known to himself; the fact 
remains, however, that on leaving Mr. Tolson he 
made his way to the livery stables of the hotel 
and hired a saddle horse. If the animal was 
somewhat more subdued than the bronchos to 
which he had grown accustomed in South America, 
it nevertheless served his purpose well enough. 
On it he rode first to Senlac Square, where he 
pulled up before Athena House. A small crowd, 
attracted by the story of the terrible crime, had 
collected on the pavement and in the roadway, 
staring at the building which they had probably 
passed a hundred times before without noticing, 
as if they could penetrate the mystery of the crime 
by simply staring at the bricks and mortar. A 
couple of policemen were on duty, to regulate the 
traffic as well as they were able. Anstruther 
beckoned one of them to him, and, bending from 
his saddle, asked him in a low voice whether any- 
•75 
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thing had been heard of the missing girl. The 
man shook his head. 

"No, sir," he replied; "so far as I know she 
is still at large, though they are looking for her 
high and low." 

The words "still at large" struck the young 
man like a blow, for they seemed to hint that this 
man at least believed Catalina to be guilty. Giving 
his horse a stir, he rode off at a fast pace in the 
direction of the Downs, pausing now and again 
to make enquiries, but always with the same lack 
of success. The occupants of some of the houses 
answered him civilly enough, but there were others 
who asked how many more times they were to be 
bothered about the matter, declaring that what with 
the police and other people, they had had no peace 
all day. Mile after mile he rode on until the 
darkness showed him plainly that it was useless 
for him to continue the search. 

" Where can she be ? " he asked himself as he 
turned his horse's head homewards. For the first 
time he began to realise something of the difficulty, 
one might almost say the impossibility, of the 
task he had set before him. 

It was nearly half-past nine by the time he 
reached the hotel. Having given up his horse in 
the yard, he made his way to Mr, Tolson's room. 
Somewhat to his surprise he found that the lawyer 
was not alone. Seated at the table in the middle 
of the room was a short, stout individual, with a 
clean-shaven, ruddy face and close-cut auburn 
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hair. He looked like a well-to-do farmer of be- 
tween forty-five and fifty years of age. Before 
him was spread out a substantial meal, cold beef, 
bread and cheese, and bottled beer, which he was 
devouring with great gusto. Mr. Tolson was 
standing before the fire, his hands under hts coat 
tails and his glasses balanced on the end of hts 
nose. 

" Well, my dear Eric," he said, as the young 
man entered the room, " have you any good news 
for us ? " 

" None whatever," the other answered moodily. 
" I have made enquiries on the Downs, but no 
one seems to have seen or heard anything of her. 
If she had vanished into space she could not have 
disappeared more completely." 

As he said this he glanced at the stranger, who 
was still engaged upon his repast, and who ap- 
parently was not taking the least interest in what 
they were talking about. Anstruther could not 
help wondering who he could be and why Tolson 
had mentioned the matter before him. The latter 
must have seen what was passing in his mind, 
for he appeared to suddenly recollect himself. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear Eric," he said; 
" I should have made you acquainted with each 
other. before this. Allow me to present to you 
Mr. Ezra Dexter, of the Criminal Investigation 
Department of Scotland Yard. He has come 
down to make enquiries into the case in which we 
are both so much interested. Mr. Dexter— Mr. 
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Eric Anstruther, my client and the prospective 
husband of the young lady who has so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

The detective rose and held out his hand. 
"Delighted to make your acquaintance, sir," he 
said, and having shaken hands, promptly re- 
seated himself and took up his knife and fork, 
remarking that " it was as prime a bit of beef 
as he had tasted for many a long day." Of the 
case itself he made no mention, and doubtless he 
would not have done so at all had not Anstruther 
tackled him upon the subject by asking him what 
his theory was upon the murder. 

" I have formed no theory," he answered. 
"I haven't been in the town an hour and a half 
yet, and alt I know about the case is what I have 
heard from the inspector and Mr. Tolson here, 
putting on one side what I have read in the news- 
papers. As soon as I have finished supper I shall 
take a run round to the house and make a few 
enquiries there, so that I may be able to get to 
work in earnest in the morning. In the meantime 
I might put a few questions to you that might 
possibly help to throw some light upon the 
matter." 

"I don't know that I can tell you very much 
that is likely to be of any use to you," Anstruther 
replied. " But ask me what you like, and I will 
do my best to answer you." 

" I believe you have known the young lady who 
has disappeared for some considerable time?" 
said the other. 
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Anstruther assented. " He had known her for 
some time," he declared, and went on to add 
somewhat irrelevantly " that he was proud of the 
fact." 

*' I am glad to hear you say so," said Mr. 
Dexter politely. "Her father, who was a well- 
known citizen of the Republic of Colombia, was 
assassinated, I understand?" 

"That is quite true. He was murdered in the 
vestibule of the House of Assembly at Bogotd 
about three months ago. Her mother never really 
recovered from the shock, and followed him to 
the grave shortly after." 

" And^the assassin was never captured?" 

" He had not been when I left the country." 

" I am given to understand that the young lady 
lives in constant terror that she is being followed 
and that she will share the same fate as her parents ; 
is this so? " 

Anstruther shook his head. " She is in con- 
tinual dread that she is being followed," he said, 
" but not by the man who assassinated hpr father. 
There was a Spaniard named Quintana who has 
obtained a great influence over her during the 
time that her mental balance was somewhat shaken 
by the troubles she has passed through. He 
vowed to her that she should never become my 
wife, and that he would follow her to the end of 
the world in order to prevent her doing so. She 
went in continual terror of him, and it was mainly 
for that reason, and in accordance with the Don's 
wish, that I brought her home to England." 
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" Have you any reason for believing that this 
man followed you to Europe? " 

"Unfortunately I have," Anstruther replied. 
" Though I cannot speak with absolute certainty, 
yet I feel positive that I saw him three days ago 
in London. If it was not him it was a man so 
like him that it must have been his twin brother." 

" And where was this? " 

" At Waterloo. If it was not Quintana, there is 
certainly a curious coincidence connected with it, 
for it was from the Ewell train that I saw him 
alight." 

"And where does the coincidence come in?" 
enquired the detective. "I am afraid I do not - 
understand." 

" Why, Mr. Tolson lives at Ewell, and it is 
with him that Miss D'Araugo has been staying 
since her arrival in England. If I were deceived 
in the likenessi does it not seem strange that this 
man should have been in that neighbourhood? " 

-' But could he not have got in at one of the 
intermediate stations? " asked the other. " How- 
ever, I grant you that the coincidence is worth 
- considering." 

Having finished his supper, Mr. Dexter com- 
menced his preparations for setting off for Senlac 
Square. It was Anstruther's wish to accompany 
him, but this the other would not permit. 

" I am staying in this hotel," he said, " and if 
you should not have retired to rest when I return 
I will look in upon you and tell you if I have 
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discovered anything of importance. I am' not very 
sanguine, however, of doing so to-night." 

He took his departure, and Tolson and An- 
struther were left alone together. Though they 
had already discussed the case a hundred times 
together, they began on it again, speculating as 
to the reason of the murder, wondering what had 
become of the unfortunate girl, and hazarding a 
hundred guesses as to the mysterious Mr. Wilkin- 
son's connection with the matter. So far as they 
were concerned it was the disappearance of Catalina 
that weighed most heavily upon them, I am 
perfectly sure that not for one single instant did 
either of them connect her in any way with the 
crime. Tolson believed in her for her father and 
mother's sake, her lover for her own. The result 
was the same, though arrived at by two different 
channels. 

" If only we could form some idea as to how she 
left the house," said Anstruther, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe into the fireplace. " You 
say that the maids are quite sure that the front 
door as well as the back door were both securely 
locked on the inside when they came down to work 
this morning? " 

"They are positive of it," the lawyer replied. 

" Miss Tibbits herself locked up on the preced- 
ing night, and, from what we have been able to 
ascertain, they were found in the morning just as 
she had left them." 

"The back door opens into a yard, I under- 
stand, while the windows on the ground floor in 
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front overlook a deep area which it would be 
impossible for her to cross. With every egress 
barred, therefore, how could she have Diade her 
way out of the house ? " 

" Ah ! you have asked me a question which I 
am totally unable to answer," replied the lawyer. 
" We must wait and see what Dexter has to say 
upon the matter. His trained intelligence may be 
able to accomplish more in an hour than we should 
do in a week." 

Anstruther heaved a heavy sigh; the anxiety 
under which he was suffering was almost more 
than he could bear. At last he sprang from his 
chair, crying as he did so, " I must go for a walk 
— the house seems to suffocate me. I shall not be 
gone long, so that if Dexter should return during 
my absence, keep him, will you ? If I don't get 
some fresh air I believe I shall have a fit." 

"Go along then, my dear lad," said the old 
fellow in a kindly voice, "but don't ask me to 
accompany you. Just listen to the wind and the 
rain." 

A furious gust struck the house as he spoke. 

" And to think that she may be wandering in 
the dark at this moment," groaned Anstruther. 
" Oh, Heavens I why did we ever send her down 
here?" 

" Atas, I am as sorry as you are that we did," 
returned the other. "I would not have had it 
happen for all I am worth in the world. Poor 
child I ' Poor child I However, we must put our 
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trust in Providence and hope and hope that all 
will come right In the end. Thank God, we are 
both convinced of her innocence on the question of 
the murder." 

" Yes, we are convinced," growled the younger 
man. " But are other people likely to be? They 
do not know her, and, with the usual charity of 
the world, they would prefer to find her guilty 
than to think her innocent. Consider what will 
happen to her if the police get hold of her. Think 
of the indignities that will be heaped upon her, 
the gaping crowds, the misery of the prison cell, 
her portrait in all the illustrated papers, and she, 
the woman I love and the daughter of Don Miguel 
D'Araugo. By Heavens I Tolson, it is enough 
to break a man's heart." 

" My dear Eric," said the lawyer, advancing 
and placing his hand on the young man's shoulder, 
"you know how deeply I sympathise with you. 
But do not lose heart ; with God's blessing, we will 
bring her safely through her troubles, and the day 
will come when you will both look back upon this 
horrible time as a test for your love for each other, 
from which you both emerged with honour to 
yourselves and with a love purified in the Fire of 
Adversity." 

But Anstruther was not in the humour to look 
at the matter from the other's philosophical stand- 
point. All he could think of was that poor semi- 
conscious girl in the dark wandering over those 
pitiless Downs, the storm lashing her with its fury, 
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and she stumbling on and on, unconscious of what 
sh« was doing and whither she was going. Un- 
able to bear it any longer he went to his room, 
donned a hat and mackintosh, and left the hotel. 
It was a terrible night. On the front the wind 
was blowing great guns from the sea, while the 
rain lashed down as if it were endeavouring to 
show what it really could do when it set to work 
in earnest. Anstruther tried to put up his um- 
brella, but abandoned the attempt as hopeless. 
The roar of the waves on the shingle was like that 
of thunder. It was indeed such a day as was 
destined to be remembered for many a long day 
to come. But few people were abroad, and such 
as there were seemed bent on getting to their re- 
spective homes with as little delay as possible. 
Buffetted by the wind, and soaked by the rain, 
and heedless as to where he was going, Anstruther 
plodded slowly along. He was fast approaching 
the Kemp Town end of the town, and to avoid 
the wind, which seemed to be growing stronger 
every minute, he turned into a side-street with 
the idea of finding his way back to his hotel by 
another route. He had walked perhaps a quarter 
of a mile when two men caught him up and passed 
him. Much to his surprise they were talking 
Spanish, and one of them was telling the other 
that if he had ever dreamt that the English climate 
could be so atrocious he would never have left his 
native land. Anstruther did not hear the other's 
reply, for a gust of wind howled down the street 
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at the moment and the sound of the second man's 
voice was drowned by it. He determined to follow 
them and find out where they were going. Pulling 
the collar of his mackintosh further over his face, 
and his cap more over his eyes, so that there might 
be no reason for their knowing him, Anstrulher 
made his way along the pavement behind them. 

The mere fact of his presence in Brighton 
aroused his suspicion. 

What was his business there if it had not to do 
with Catalina ? Here was a nice little problem for 
him to work out. Keeping thirty or forty yards 
behind them he watched them turn into another 
side-street. Just as he reached the corner a fierce 
gust of wind blew the cap from his head and 
necessitated a momentary check while he went in 
search of it. By the time he had recovered it the 
two men had disappeared. Though he looked on 
both sides of the street, he could see no sign of 
them. They could not have had time to have 
reached the further end, so that it was evident 
that they must have gone into one of the houses in 
the vicinity. But which house was it? Being 
determined not to throw away a chance, he con- 
tinued his walk, narrowly scrutinising every build- 
ing as he passed it. Several were plainly unin- 
habited, the remainder were clearly of the boarding 
house description. He made his way to the far 
end of the street, and then crossed the road and 
returned on the other side. Here his search was 
equally unsuccessful. The blinds were for the 
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most part drawn, and, where they were not, no 
tight showed through. He had begun to despair 
of ever locating them, when a room almost opposite 
where he was standing was suddenly illuminated, 
and, before the blind could be pulled down, he 
saw that the man who had lit the gas was none 
other than his old enemy, Bartolom^ Quintana. 
Once more he crossed the road, but this time he 
had a definite object in view. He had run his 
quarry to ground, and all he had to do now was to 
manage by hook or crook to obtain an interview. 
What the result of that interview was to be he 
did not know. He ascended the steps and rang 
the bell, and after a few moments of waiting the 
door was opened to him by a small maidservant 
of the characteristic third-rate boarding house type. 
She had evidently only just come in from her 
evening out, for her bedraggled hat was still upon 
her head, and she wore a much-patched glove upon 
her left hand. 

" Woiild you be good enough to show me to the 
sitting-room of the two gentlemen who have just 
come in?" Anstruther asked. "One of them is 
an old friend of mine from South America, and I 
have only just discovered his address." 

The girl regarded him with some suspicion. He 
had not mentioned any name, and it was certainly 
a late hour for a call. The other guessed what 
was passing in her mind, and, realising how 
matters stood, placed in her hand two half-crowns. 

" It's rather late," she said, " but seeing that 
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one of them is a friend of yours, I don't see that 
I can be doing much harm in showing you in. At 
any rate, I'll chance it. There is only one of them 
in there just now." 

Before Anstruther had time to say anything 
further she had thrown open a door on the left- 
hand side of the passage and had announced " A 
gentleman to see you, sir." 

Anstruther entered, to find himself in a fair-sized 
room, which was furnished with what was plainly 
the flotsam and jetsam of many sates. 

The fire was almost at its last gasp, but standing 
before it on the hearthrug was the man Anstruther 
was so anxious to meet. One elbow rested on the 
mantelpiece, while his left hand was thrust into 
his trouser pocket. He was better dressed than 
he had been in America, but otherwise he was just 
the same. On hearing the maid's announcement, 
he turned quickly and gave vent to an exclamation 
of surprise as he recognised the identity of the man 
before him. 

" You ? " he cried. " What in the devil's name 
brings you here? Do you know that your life is 
not worth two minutes' purchase? " 

" It would not be the first time you have tried to 
take it," Anstruther answered coolly. "I don't, 
however, think it would be advisable for you to 
play the same game now. In the first place, this 
is England — not Colombia, and I fancy you will 
find it pay you better to keep your animosity until 
another and more suitable time. What I want to 
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know is what you have done with the SeHorita 
Catalina ? " 

There was a look of unaffected astonishment 
upon the other's face that was followed by one of 
complete bewilderment. 

" The Sefforita ? " he repeated. " What do you 
mean ? Why do you come to me with such a 
question ? You are the man who ought to be able 
to give the information, not 1 1 You brought her 
away from her home and you have hidden her 
down here. If I could find out where she is I 
would steal her from you, but the worst of it is, I 
can't find her." 

If ever there was amazement written on the 
human countenance, it was upon Anstruther'a at 
that moment. From the first he had believed that 
it was Quintana who had had a hand in the murder 
of Miss Pinnifer and that it was also he who had 
abducted Catalina from Senlac Square. While he 
still saw no reason for departing from that belief, 
his instinct told him that there was a peculiar 
something in the man's manner that spoke for his 
sincerity. 

" Do you mean to say ? " he said, " that you do 
not know what has become of her ? Are you lying 
to me?" 

" If we were anywhere but where we are I would 
ram those words down your throat, if I killed 
you," cried Quintana, furiously. 

" I am to understand that you swear you know 
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nothing of her whereabouts ? " asked Anstruther 
again, quite ignoring the other's threat. 

" I swear to you that I do not," was the answer. 
" I know that she is in Brighton, but where she is 
I have not the very faintest idea. I swear it. 
Will that convince you ? " 

" I can't make head nor tail of it," muttered 
Anstruther. " Why, man, we all believed, the 
police included, that you had abducted her, if you 
had not done something worse." 

" Have a care, Sefior, what you say," cried 
Quitana, angrily. " By God, I have put up with 
a good deal, but you must not drive me too far. 
What do you mean by ' something worse ' ? " 

" Good Heavens, do you mean to tell me that 
you have not heard of the terrible murder that 
took place in the early hours of this morning?" 
asked Anstruther. 

" I do not read your English papers. But I 
heard that there had been something of the sort. 
An old schoolmistress or something of the kind, 
was it not? " 

" One of the best known schoolmistresses in the 
town," said Anstruther. "She was found with 
her throat cut from ear to ear and the Sefiorita 
Catalina, whom we placed in her charge, has dis- 
appeared." 

" And you immediately came to the conclusion 
that it was I who had murdered the old woman and 
stolen the girl?" sneered Quintana. "I thank 
you for your good opinion of me. Fortunately for 
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myself, I am able to prove that a satisfactory alibi. 
But the girl, where can she be? '* 

Anstruther groaned. 

" We cannot find her," he said gloomily. 
" Rewards have been offered, and the police have 
scoured the country in vain." 

Quintana began to pace the room with nervous 
steps. In spite of his bravado he was undoubtedly 
upset in his mind by the thought that suspicion 
rested upon him. 

"I tell you again and again," he cried with 
increased vehemence, "that I know nothing what- 
soever of the matter. I caught a glimpse of her in 
London with that old notary and discovered that 
she had left for Brighton. I followed, but have 
neither seen nor heard of her since my arrival in 
the town. Seflor, you must help me in this matter. 
Whatever happens they must not arrest me." 

" And why not? " 

" Because I am the only one who can find her," 
he answered. 

" And how do you propose to account for the 
fact that you are following her about the world in 
this fashion when you know that she is the 
betrothed wife of another ? " 

" All is fair in love and war, my dear Seflor 
Anstruther," he replied, with an attempt at 
jocularity. " I loved her before you did and I love 
her still. Ask yourself, if our positions were 
reversed, would you be content to sit still and see 
her stolen from you by another man ? No, of 
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course you would not. You would fight to the 
bitter end to win her, and that is exactly what I 
am doing, and what is more, what 1 intend to go 
on doing. For the present, however, I am willing 
to sink all rivalry and to assist you in the search for 
her." 

This was more than Anstruther could stand. 

" Allow me to assure you," he said, " that we 
have not the least desire for your assistance. It 
was without doubt her fear of you that drove her 
from the house, and we shall never find her so long 
as she believes that you are pursuing her." 

" You take a very high-handed tone, Seftor. If 
I were not able to make allowances for your present 
anxiety, I should resent it." 

" Whether you resent it or not is immaterial to 
me," remarked his rival coolly. " But for your 
own sake I should advise you to be careful how you 
^act. The mere fact that she continually confessed 
her fear to other people that she was being followed 
by someone from South America would be suf- 
ficient to justify the police in keeping an eye on 
you." 

" But I am innocent of any connection with the 
affair at all," he answered stoutly enough, though 
the colour of his face rather belied the bravery of 
his words. 

"That may be," said the Englishman, "but 
they would ask you to prove it. If you take my 
advice you will return to South America as quickly 
as possible. At present England is not a heahhy 
place for you." 
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" You want me to go awaj and leave her to you, 
I suppose," was his rejoinder. " I thank you, no. 
I shall stay and see this thing through, whatever is 
the consequence." 

Anstruther's only answer was to leave the room ; 
and this he did so quickly as almost to upset Quin- 
tana's compatriot, who had been standing with his 
ear to the keyhole in order that he might not lose 
a word of the conversation that was going or inside. 
Putting on his cap, he opened the front door and 
let himself into the street, but before he walked 
away he made a careful note of the number of the 
house, in case it should be necessary to visit it 
again. Then he strode on through the storm in 
the direction of his hotel. 

His heart was as heavy as lead as he made his 
way along the rain-washed pavement. Had Quin- 
tana told him the truth when he said that he knew 
nothing of Catalina's whereabouts in Brighton, 
or was it only another card in the game he was 
playing? Taking into consideration all he knew 
of him, he was aware that he could not trust him. 
To gain his own ends he would deceive his own 
friend without a moment's compunction. He was 
without heart, without honesty and without 
remorse. 

" I fancy, however, the knowledge that the 
police have an eye upon him will make him careful 
as to his actions, even though they have not a 
shadow of justification for believing that he had a 
hand in the actual murder of the unfortunate Miss 
Pinnifer." 
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On reaching his hotel, Anstruther made his way 
to the sitting-room which he and Mr. Tolson 
shared. It was in total darkness. 

" The gentleman had gone to bed," said a waiter 
who chanced to be passing at that moment. " He 
told me to tell you when you came in." 

Burning with impatience though he was to 
communicate his intelligence to his friend, the 
other realised that he must wait until the morning 
to unburthen himself. 
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CHAPTER XI 

"My dear lad," said old Mr. Tolson next 
morning when they met at breakfast, " you must 
excuse me for not having sat up for you last night. 
But to tell you the honest truth, I was so sleepy 
and so worn out with all I had gone through during 
the day that I verily believe I could not have stayed 
up another hour had my life depended on it. You 
are not angry with me, I trust? " 

"Why should I be?" asked Anstruther. "I 
can quite understand that you were tired. It is 
not often in one's life, thank goodness, that one is 
called upon to cram so much into a single day. 
And now, while we breakfast, I will tell you what 
I did last night. I think you wilt agree with me 
that it is not without interest." 

He then proceeded to describe his adventures 
from the time that he left the hotel until he returned 
to it again. He told him of his meeting with 
Quintana and of the interview that had taken place 
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in the sitting room. When he referred to the 
assurance the Spaniard had given him to the effect 
that he was quite ignorant of the whereabouts of 
Catalina, a puzzled expression made its appearance 
on the old lawyer's face. 

"Are you prepared to believe that the fellow 
was telling you the truth," he enquired, with what 
sounded very like a note of sarcasm in his voice. 
" For, if you are, I certainly am not. Remember 
the poor girl's cry in the night: "I am being 
followed — I am being followed." Now if it was 
not Qutntana whom she believed to be in pursuit 
of her, who was it? Answer me that. According 
to your account, he admits having seen her in my 
company in London. Was that merely a matter 
of accident ? Of course it was not. One's 
common sense tells one that.. He must have 
followed us and thus have discovered that we had 
departed for Brighton. Confirmation is given to 
this suggestion by the fact that he is here now. 
The whole thing is as plain as doomsday. t 
wonder that a clear-headed young fellow like you 
can be so easily taken in." 

Anstruther felt more than a little nettled by the 
other's remark, nevertheless he kept it to himself. 

" I admit the London episode," he said, "and 
also the fact that he is now in Brighton. But I 
honestly do not believe that he knew of her connec- 
tion with Miss Pinnifer and Athena House. If 
he did, all I can say is that his b^iaviour last 
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night was one of the most niarvellous pieces of 
acting 1 have ever witnessed in my life." 

" I have not the least doubt in the world about 
that," was Mr. Tolson's rejoinder, as he decapi- 
tated an egg with the air of a professional heads- 
man. " He made up his mind from the first to 
take you in, and, egad, it looks very much as if 
he had succeeded." 

" You don't pay a very high compliment to my 
intelligence," growled Anstruther, who found 
that his temper was fast getting the better of him. 
" However, I suppose that time will show us who 
is right and who is wrong. In the meantime, what 
are we to do ? Every hour is taking her further 
9nd further away from us. Good Heavens, 
Tolson, if this goes on much longer, I believe I 
shall be driven mad. I am haunted by the most 
dreadful fears for her safety. One moment I 
picture her found dead among the rocks at the foot 
of some terrible cliffs ; the next I see her wandering 
like some poor mad creature on the country side, 
or floating far out at sea with the waves breaking 
over her, her hair all dank and sodden like that 
of a woman whose body I once helped to bring 
ashore in Rio Harbour. And to think that this 
should be the fate of the girl who was the apple of 
her father's eye, the sunbeam of his house, and the 
most envied and courted maid in all the length and 
breadth of Colombia. Oh I the bitter irony of 
Fate I " 

Tolson, who had finished bis breakfast and had 
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risen from the table, went round and placed his 
hand upon the young man's shoulder. 

" My poor boy," he said, Jn a kindlier tone than 
he had yet used, "do not think that I cannot 
realise how great your trouble is. But, please 
God, there are happier days in store for you. The 
Great Providence which watches over us all will 
restore her to you, and in the days to come you will 
look back upon this time as a black page in your 
life's history that only served to throw into relief 
the happier pages that went before and followed 
after it. But who is this? " 

As he spoke there was a knock at the door, and 
in response to his cry "Come in," Mr. Dexter 
from Scotland Yard made his appearance. 

"Good morning, gentlemen," he began. "If 
you will allow me I will take off my coat. The 
weather is milder this morning and I almost wish 
I had not brought it with me." 

" Have you breakfasted?" asked Mr. Tolson, 
standing before the Are with his hands thrust deep 
down into his pockets. " If not, let me ring and 
tell them to bring you up something." 

But it appeared that the other had made his 
morning meal and that all he stood in need of now 
was a cigarette which he took and lighted. A long 
clay churchwarden wqjild have been more in keep- 
ing with his personal appearance, but as he was 
wont to tell people, he did not smoke only for en- 
joyment, but rather because it tended to sociability. 

" May one be permitted to ask the result of the 
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enquiries you made last night ? " asked Mr. Tolson 
when the detective had blown out the match and 
thrown it into the fireplace. 

" There cannot be the least harm in the world 
in telling you," replied the other, " particularly as 
I have not managed to discover anything. I went 
to the house as I told you I should do and was 
received . by the two amiable ladies whom you 
have described to me. They corroborated what I 
already knew, throwing in a few conjectures of 
their own which were about as useless as such ideas 
usually are. The elder lady is convinced that the 
crime is the work of the assassin who murdered 
Miss D'Araugo's father; Miss Tibbits, however, 
holds to the belief that the young lady herself 
should be held responsible for it. Both failed 
entirely to account for the fact of the doors being 
locked and chained on the inside, which to my 
thinking is the most extraordinary part of the 
whole extraordinary business. How the young 
lady managed to leave the house is, I must confess, 
an infathomable mystery. Unless she possessed 
an accomplice, which it is quite certain she did not, 
the doors could not have been shut to, the key 
turned in the lock, or the chains put up. I have 
gone into the matter from every point of view, and 
the more I think it over the less able I am to under- 
stand it, I have had some puzzling cases pass 
through my hands in my time, but I can safely say 
that I have never known one that looked so simple 
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at first and became so complicated later. There is 
the young lady theory for instance — " 

" You are not going to say that you believe her 
to be guilty? " cried Anstruther quickly. " For 
pity's sake don't say that." 

" I am not going to say tt, and for the simple - 
reason that I have nothing to base any suspicion 
upon. It is true that she has disappeared in a 
very strange fashion, but you could find a dozen 
reasons to account for that. She might have been 
an unconscious witness of the crime. Indeed the 
murder itself might have been the result of an 
attempt to carry her off. The schoolmistress 
might have heard a noise and have gone to her 
pupil's assistance, and so have met her fate. That 
would in a measure account for the blood-stains on 
the floor near the latter's door. The assassin, who- 
ever he may have been, must have picked the 
murdered woman up and carried her back to her 
own room, laid her upon the bed, and then have 
escaped from the house, taking Miss D'Araugo 
with him. But there again you are confronted 
with this question, how did they get out of the 
house and lock the doors behind them ? That is 
the pivot upon which all the rest turns." 

" Might he not have had a confederate in the 
house among the servants ? " asked Mr. Tolson. 

" It is possible of course, but I do not think 
probable," the detective replied. "I have ques- 
tioned the maids and, so far as 1 can judge, they 
ail appear to be highly respectable women, such as 
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one would expect to find in an establishment of that 
class." 

"And the resident governesses?" asked An- 
struther. " What about them ? " 

" They may be dismissed from the question at 
once," responded Dexter. " No, if we want to 
get at the bottom of the mystery, we must look in 
some direction which we have not yet thought of. 
There is the man, for instance, of whom you spoke 
to rae last night, the Spaniard named Quintana, 
who you say followed you from America. We 
must do our best to find him and discover what his 
movements were on the night in question." 

" I have already found him," answered An- 
struther, with not a little exultation. 

" The deuce you have I And where is he? " 

The other furnished him with the address and 
then went on to describe the interview he had had 
with him and the deductions he had drawn from 
it. Once or twice during his narrative he could 
not help glancing at Mr. Tolson, for he knew that 
the latter was still labouring under the impression 
that he had been hoodwinked by the astute 
Spaniard. What was worse, Mr. Dexter seemed 
to entertain the same view. 

" I must have a watch placed over Mr. Quin- 
tana's movements," said the gentleman from 
Scotland Yard. " It would never do to allow him 
to slip through our fingers." 

" Do you really think he is connected with it? " 
asked Anstruther. 
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" It is too early to venture an opinion," replied 
the other quietly. " He is either innocent, or he 
is playing one of the biggest games of bluff I have 
ever met with in my professional career. We have 
still to settle which it is. I shall make it my 
business this morning to take a look at the house 
in which he is staying. I don't suppose for a 
moment that he would hide her there, but there is 
always the chance that he took her there prior to 
despatching her somewhere else. Will you be 
good enough, Mr. Anstruther, ' to give me as 
detailed a description of the individual in question 
.as you can. I only hope that your appearance on 
the scene last night has not induced him to pack 
up his traps and clear out. After your telling him, 
if not in so many words, at least by imputation, 
that he is being watched by the police, it will sur- 
prise me very much if he does not develop a desire 
to put as many miles as possible between himself 
and them within the next twenty-four hours." 

For the first time Anstruther began to regret the 
impetuosity which had induced him tg enter the 
other's house on the preceding night. It would 
have been far better had he merely located him 
and then have given the information to Dexter to 
be dealt with as that worthy might deem most 
advisable. But still, the thing was done and could 
not be undone, and there was nothing for it but 
to hope for the best, 

" May I ask what your programme is for 
to-day? " enquired Mr. Tolson. 
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" I shall make my way first to the address which 
Mr. Anstnither has given me," the other replied. 
" After I have made some enquiries there I shall 
proceed to Senlac Square and continue my investi- 
gations. Then there is the inquest at half-past 
two, which I shall be compelled to attend, as also 
I presume, both you gentlemen will be." 

" Would you have any objection to my accom- 
panying you to Senlac Square?" asked An- 
struther. " I would endeavour not to get in your 
way." 

" You are quite welcome to come if you wish 
to," said the detective, rising from his chair as he 
spoke. " Though I fear you will not find it very 
interesting." 

" Anything connected with this miserable affair 
must perforce be interesting to me," remarked the 
younger man. " I want to see the room which 
was occupied by my poor sweetheart, and I should 
also like to have an opportunity of putting a few 
questions to the governesses." 

" Very well, sir, if you will be near the house at 
eleven o'clock, I will meet you there and take you 
in with me. It is not my custom to have anyone 
with me when I am working up a case, but in this 
instance I am prepared to make an exception in 
your favour." 

Anstruther helped him on with his coat, and 
then the other bade them good-bye, warning the 
younger man not to be late for his appointment, 

"That is a most remarkable man," said Mr. 
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Tolson, when Dexter had left the room. "He 
has unravelled some wonderfully entangled skeins 
in his time, though you would not think so from 
his commonplace appearance and unsophisticated 
manner. It was he who brought that notorious 
criminal Barridge to the docks and eventually to 
the gallows. He boarded for three months with 
that iniquitous family the Colenburghs, who com> 
mitted murder on a wholesale plan in a street at the 
back of the Tottenham Court Road. If he had 
given them the least clue as to his identity he 
would have shared the fate of their unfortunate 
victims. But they did not suspect him, and as a 
result, he was enabled to bring them all to justice 
and to secure for them the fate they so richly 
deserved. On one occasion he acted for my firm 
in a most intricate and dangerous matter, and it 
was then that I first made his acquaintance." 

Anstruther gazed at him in astonishment. 

" I was not aware that you had ever met before," 
he said. " He did not appear to recognise you 
yesterday." 

" That is exactly his way," remarked the lawyer. 
" He never knows anyone after his business with 
them is completed. And when you come to think 
it over, I fancy you will admit that it is a very good 
rule. If he were to be on terms of intimacy with 
all the folk with whom he has been brought in 
contact during his professional career, he would 
scarcely be able to call his life his own. When 
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this case is finished, in all probability he would not 
know you if he met you in the street." 

" You mean that he would pretend that he did 
not know me? " said Anstrutber sharply. 

" Well, it amounts to the same thing in the 
end," replied Mr. Tolson. " Every time I am 
brought in contact with Dexter the more I admire 
his sterling qualities. He has the tenacity of the 
buU-dc^ mingled with the sharpness of the terrier. 
His apparent stolidness is alone sufficient to put 
his quarry off their guard. They little guess how 
actively his brain is working behind that placid 
forehead." 

" Do you mean then, that you think he knows 
more in this present case than he gives us to 
understand?" asked Anstnitheri 

But the other only replied that he was not com- 
petent to form an opinion on the subject. 

Half-an-hour later the younger man, who in the 
meantime had received a subpoena to attend the 
inquest that afternoon, stepped into a cab and 
ordered the man to drive him to Senlac Square. 
When he had dismissed the vehicle he walked 
along the pavement Jn the direction of Athena 
House. A crowd which had hung about the place 
all the previous day was as large and curious as^ 
ever. It still wanted a quarter of an hour of the 
time of his appointment with Dexter, so, for want 
of something better to do, he mixed with the 
throng and listened to the opinions of those who 
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professed to be in a position to solve the mystery 
of the crime once and for all. 

" What is the use of telling me that sort of 
tale?" demanded an old gentleman in a shabby 
frock coat and a silk hat that had seen better days. 
" The whole thing is as plain as the nose upon 
your face. The whole thing is a plant from be- 
ginning to end. What's this foreign girl that the 
police can't find? Why, she's just what you 
might call a confederate." 

" What's a confederate? " asked somebody 
standing near. 

" Go on, silly," laughed a woman in a shawl, 
who from her manner should have been the 
enquirer's wife, " haven't you ever heard of a 
confederate ? Why, he's the chap at the conjuring 
shows that sits down with the awjience and helps 
him to gammon the public." 

" But what's that got to do with this here 
murder? " asked the other, who had not been best 
pleased at being called a silly before the crowd. 

" What I say is," continued the old gentleman 
in the frock coat, " that this here foreign girl was 
a confederate put into the house to find out where 
the money and vallables was and to let in the gang 
when they came to take 'em. The old woman 
wakes up and gets her throat cut for her pains. 
Then the whole lot of them clears off with the 
swag. You mark my words, that is the way it will 
all come out in the-end." 
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Having said his say he Icmked round him to note 
the effect his address had produced on his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Some evidently agreed 
with him, while others had theories of their own 
which they were quite ready, nay even anxiousi to 
propound. To Anstruther's sorrowful dismay he 
very soon discovered that, whatever theories might 
be advanced as to the actual committal of the 
murder, the consensus of opinion was that the 
unfortunate Catalina was, if not the actual perpe- 
trator, at least an accessory to the crime. The one 
and apparently universal wish was that she might 
speedily be captured and brought to justice. 

" Good heavens, what fiends they are," muttered 
Anstruther to himself as he overheard a delicately- 
featured woman observe to a companion, " it's a 
pity they can't find her and let her loose on the 
town i it wouldn't be my fault if I didn't write the 
Ten Commandments on her face with my nails — 
the murdering cat." 

Unable to bear any more of this sort of talk, he 
left the crowd and strolled down the Square in 
search of Dexter. It was time for him to put in 
an appearance, but as a matter of fact he did not 
do so until nearly half an hour later. 

" Your amiable friend Mr. Quintana has given 
us the slip after all," he observed when they had 
greeted each other. " He and his companion left 
their lodgings early this morning and, so far, I 
have been unable to obtain any clue as to their 
present whereabouts." 
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" That is bad news," returned Anstruther. " I 
am afraid it is all my fault. I should not have 
attempted to see him last night. I suppose you 
did not make any discovery of importance? " 

" Well, that all depends upon how you look at 
it," returned Dexter, throwing what remained of 
his cigarette into a puddle. " But I have learnt 
enough to convince me that, whatever else he may 
have had a hand in, he was not present at the time 
of the murder. On the night in question he did 
not leave the house at all. The, landlady's hus- 
band is prepared to swear to this, for he saw them 
go to bed a little before midnight, and he slept with 
the key of the front door under his pillow. He 
passed a restless night and, had they gone out, or 
attempted to do so, he must inevitably have heard 
them. No, I think we may as well dismiss Qutn- 
tana from this portion of the case once and for all. 
That he intended to steal the girl there can be little 
or no doubt — in fact I understand he said as much 
to you, but I have quite made up my mind that he 
did not do so from Athena House." 

" It seems to me that the case is getting more 
eind more complicated every hour," Anstruther 
continued with a sigh. " If Quintana had no hand 
in the murder, who had ? If he did not take Miss 
D'Araugo from the school, who did ? If there was 
no confederate in the house to put up the chains 
and turn the keys after her, who did the work? " 

Mr. Dexter shook his head. 

" I warned you that it was an itttricate case,*' 
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he said. " You are able now to judge for your- 
self." 

Anstruther was suddenly struck by an idea. 
With so many other things to thinli of, he had 
temporarily lost sight of one character in this 
momentous drama. 

" What about Wilkinson ? " he enquired. 
" The man who paid in Mr. Tolson's cheque at 
the Bank to Miss Pinnifer's credit and who at the 
same time cashed a draft for two hundred pounds 
in his own favour. It seems to me that the whole 
affair resolves itself into the answer to these three 
questions — When, where, and how, did he obtain 
possession of those cheques ? It has been proved 
that Miss Pinntfer saw no one, that is to say, no 
stranger of the opposite sex. It is also quite 
certain that she could not have drawn it after she 
had been killed. What is more, the bank authori- 
ties are, as you know, decidedly of opinion that the 
cheque drawn in favour of bearer is a forgery. 
Surely this all seems to point to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wilkinson, whoever he may be, is the 
man to whom we should look for an explanation." 

Ail through this long speech delivered as they 
walked along the pa.vement towards Athena House, 
Mr. Dexter had been nodding his head like a toy 
Chinese Mandarin. 

" They are searching for Mr. Wilkinson now," 
he said quietly, and then lapsed into silence until 
they reached the house. 

After a few moments' conversation with the 
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sergeant of police on duty, they ascended the steps 
and entered the house. It was with a strange 
feeling that Anstruther crossed the threshold. 
His spirits were low enough already and the 
silence of the house with the horrors that lay 
upstairs forced them to an even lower level. He 
began almost to wish that he had not agreed to 
accompany the detective, but, after a struggle with 
himself, he put the thought away as being sugges- 
tive of the failure to do his duty towards Catalina. 
The sombre, cheerless hall, with its massive 
furniture was in half darkness, as were the stairs 
leading to the corridors above. As they were 
divesting themselves of their great-coats, a small 
cadaverous lady with cork-screw curls and a black 
cap made her appearance from a room at the 
further end of the passage. She evidently recog- 
nised Dexter, for they shook hands, after which 
she glanced at Anstruther as if wondering who he 
might be. Mr. Dexter interpreted the look and 
immediately made them known to each other. 
Then it was that the young man remembered that 
this was the lady who so resolutely maintained the 
belief that it was Catalina who was guilty of the 
murder of her mistress. From that moment he 
took an instinctive dislike to her, which, however 
unjust it may have been, was scarcely to be won- 
dered at under the circumstances. 

"We will now get to work," said the police 
officer. "There is a good deal to be done and 
very little time in which to do it. I want to have 
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my facts as far as possible before me in time for 
the inquest. We need not trouble you further, I 
think, Miss Tibbits," he continued, as he observed 
that the little lady was preparing to- accompany 
them on their tour of the house. " I already have 
the geography of the building at my fingers' 
ends." 

" That is of course for you to say, sir," remarked 
Miss Tibbits. " If you should desire my help in 
any way, I am quite at your service. There is, 
alas, little enough for us to do just now." 

As she said this she glared at Anstruther as if 
she were prepared at a moment's notice to hold him 
responsible for the calamity which had made such 
a change in her life. The lo<^, however, was lost 
upon the young fellow, who was staring at the door 
of Miss Pinnifer's study as if he half expected that 
lady to make her appearance from it. 

Having obtained the key from the officer on 
duty in the house, Dexter led the way to the room 
in question and when Anstruther had entered, 
closed the door carefully behind them. Bidding 
the latter sit down, he himself set to work upon an 
exhaustive examination of the apartment and its 
contents. The window, he had already satisfied 
himself, looked out over the area and, unless he 
had been provided with a ladder, it would have 
been practically impossible for the perpetrator of 
the crime to have made his exit by that means. 
He examined the floor, which was already begin- 
ning to be coated with dust, opened the drawers 
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in the escritoire and centre table, and carefully 
scrutinised the contents of each. 

"No trace of Mr. Wilkinson there," was his 
invariable comment as he pushed drawer after 
drawer back into its place. " But where is her 
cheque-book and where is her paying-in book? 
Perhaps, Mr. Anstruther, you would not mind 
asking Misa Tibbits to be good enough to come 
to me here. It is possible she may be able to put 
us upon the right track." 

Only too glad to escape from the room if only 
for a few moments, Anstruther willingly did as he 
was asked. He had the good fortune to find the 
lady in question crossing the hall as he emerged. 
She accompanied him to the study, but declared, 
in answer to the questions put to her, that she bad 
not the least idea where the deceased lady was tn 
the habit of keeping any of the books used in 
connection with her banking account. 

" But in the course of your long association with 
her," said the detective in his usual placid manner, 
" you must surely have seen her write cheques? " 

"Cheques without number," was the reply. 
" Nevertheless I do not know where she was in the 
habit of keeping the books. I always presumed 
that it was in one of the drawers of the writing- 
table. Are you quite sure that you have searched 
thoroughly, sir?" 

Mr. Dexter smiled indulgently. 

"I have turned every drawer inside out," he 
replied, " but without success. It is very strange 
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that it should not be here — seeing that within a 
few hours of her death she must have drawn a 
cheque in favour of a certain Mr. Wilkinson. By 
the way, do you happen ever to have met that 
gentleman? '* 

Miss Tibbits considered for a few moments 
before she replied. At last she appeared to make 
up her mind. 

" No," she said firmly and with conviction, *' 1 
am quite sure that I have never met him. Indeed, 
I do not remember Miss Ptnntfer ever having 
mentioned his name to me." 

' ' He did not call here the day before yesterday ? 
Be good enough to think well before you answer." 

" No, I am quite sure he did not," was her reply. 
" The rate collector called during the morning to 
leave demand noticesi and Mr. Tolson later. Two 
ladies visited Miss Pinnifer during the afternoon 
to arrange about sending their daughters as pupils, 
and Herr Strudmeyer had an interview with her 
before he left in order to report on the progress of 
a pupil who was leaving shortly for Germany to 
take up seriously the study of the violin. Those 
were tl:^ only people from the outside who saw my 
late employer during the day." 

" Many thanks for your lucid explanation," re- 
sponded Mr. Dexter. " I do not think we need 
trouble you any further, Miss Tibbits, at least not 
at present." 

The lady withdrew, and the detective sat back 
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in his chair and gave himself up to the contempla- 
tion of a richly-engraved signet ring which he 
wore on the little finger of his left hand. His 
reverie must have lasted for nearly five minutes, 
during which time Anstruther sat listening to the 
monotonous ticking of the clock upon the marble 
mantelpiece, and asking himself again and again 
what could have become of the girl who was more 
to him than life itself. This agonising suspense 
was driving him mad, and yet he seemed powerless 
to do anything to help matters. The mere fact 
of the inquest that afternoon lay like an intolerable 
weight upon his shoulders. What if the jury 
should come to the conclusion that she was guilty 
of the murder and gave a verdict to that effect ? 
The blood in his veins turned to ice at the very 
thought of such a thing. 

"Well," said Mr. Dexter, rising to his feet, 
" there is nothing more to be discovered here. 
Let us turn our attention to the rest of the house." 

They did so, passing from room to room with 
the exception of the death chamber, until they 
reached the topmost storey, which was unused, 
save for one room in which were stored the trunks 
and boxes of the pupils that had not as yet been 
forwarded to them. 

" For all we have discovered as yet, our morning 
has been comparatively wasted," said Anstruther, 
petulantly, as they descended the stairs once more 
to the hall. 
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Possibly Mr. Dexter was revolving some prt^ 
lem in his mind, for he offered no reply to his 
companion's speech. Indeed, be did not open his 
lips until they had left the house and were almost 
at the end of the Square. Then he said, more to 
himself than to his companion, 

" When we find Mr. Wilkinson, I fancy we shall 
all be more than a tittle surprised." 
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CHAPTER XII 



Punctually at two o'clock that afternoon, the 
coroner opened the enquiry as to the circumstances 
under which the famous schoolmistress, Miss 
Pinnifer, came by her death. It is needless to say 
that the court was crowded to suffocation, for after 
all, human nature is but human nature, and sad 
though it may be to say so, a latent love of the 
morbid is to be found in almost every breast. 
Having briefly explamed to the jury the reason of 
their being summoned to attend at the court, they 
were sworn, and, escorted by the coroner, departed 
to view the body. Mr. Tolson and Anstruther 
occupied seats in the forepart of the court with Mr. 
Dexter near at hand. The detective, by long 
usage, had become inured to such affairs, but to 
the two gentlemen, the prospect it afforded fell 
little short of a nightmare. The crowd at the back 
of the court were discussing the case in all its 
bearings but, fortunately for him, Anstruther did 

215 
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not hear them. He would indeed have been a 
brave man who would have stood up before them 
at that moment and have declared that Catalina 
was not guilty. The all-knowing public would 
have laughed him to scorn. 

At last, and after what appeared a period of 
interminable waiting, the coroner and jury 
returned to the court. It was evident from their 
faces that some of the latter had not even yet re- 
covered from the horror of the visit they had just 
paid. The coroner took his seat and the case com- 
menced. 

Having described the main outline of the affair, 
so far as it was known, he went on to speak of the 
respect in which the deceased lady had been held 
by all who had known her. She was an old in- 
habitant of the town, and her Seminary for Young 
Ladies was the model of what such an establish- 
ment should be. That she should have been so 
foully and brutally murdered, for the medical 
evidence would point conclusively to the fact that 
murder it could only have been, was a blot upon 
their fair fame as a town, as well as a menace to 
the safety of law abiding citizens. There was 
some applause at the back of the court on hearing 
this, but it was instantly suppressed. Having 
wound up his remarks with the assertion that he 
was sure they would do all that lay in their power 
to assist in unravelling the mystery and bringing 
the guilty to justice, he gave orders that the first 
witness should be called. This proved to be the 
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doctor who had been summoned to the house by 
the English governess. He deposed to having 
been called to Athena House, Senlac Square, on 
the morning in question. He was conducted to the 
bedroom of the deceased, where he made a careful 
examination of the body. Life was already 
extinct. When asked how long he considered it 
was since death had occurred, he declared that to 
the best of his belief, it had taken place from six 
to seven hours before he was called to the house. 
The wound, which was a very severe one, had been 
inflicted by an extremely sharp instrument, in all 
probability by a razor. He was firmly of opinion 
that it was not a case of suicide. He then went 
into details which were as unintelligible to An- 
struther as they were to the greater number of those 
present. When he sat down he was followed by 
the inspector of police, who gave a description of 
what he had found when he was summoned to the 
house. He had known the deceased lady for many 
years, and had always entertained a great respect 
for her. He had made enquiries of the governesses 
in the house, had examined the various rooms and 
exits, and had communicated with the authorities 
at Scotland Yard. He had never seen the missing 
pupil, and was not able in any way to account.for 
her mysterious disappearance. Rewards had been 
offered for any information that might lead to her 
discovery, the police throughout the country had 
been notified, but so far no trace of her had been 
discovered. In ans«%r to a question addressed to 
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him by a juryman, he declared that he had been 
informed that she was somewhat eccentric, the 
result of a severe mental shock she had received in 
South America some months before. Mr. Ben- 
fold, the lawyer, was next called, and corroborated 
what the inspector had already said. He had acted 
as Miss Pinnifer's legal adviser for upwards of 
thirty years, and he was quite sure that she was the 
last person in the world to have taken her own 
life. He had seen her only two days prior to the 
terrible event, and had found her in the best of 
health and spirits. He knew nothing of the 
circumstances connected with the arrival of the new 
pupil, nor had he seen that young lady. When 
he sat down tus place was taken by Miss Tibbits. 
Her tall, angular figure, draped in a mantle which 
had once been the property of the deceased lady, 
presented a singular appearance. Her face was 
deathly pale, but her thin lips were as firm set as 
if she knew her duty to Society, and was going to 
do it at any cost to herself. With perfect self- 
possession she described the events of that terrible 
night, beginning with the moment when she had 
been wakened from sleep by the screams of the 
new pupil, and had accompanied Miss Pinnifer to 
the tatter's room, and ending with the terrifying 
discovery she had made when she had entered her 
principal's bedchamber some hours later. She 
had been in Miss Pinnifer's service for twenty 
years, and was quite sure that her employer would 
never have attempted her own life. On being 
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asked whether she had been present when the new 
pupil arrived, she replied that she had been sum- 
moned to Miss Pinnifer's private room almost 
immediately. In reply to further questions, she 
went on to give her opinion of the unfortunate 
young lady. There could not be the least doubt, 
she declared, that the other's mind was unhinged 
— a statement which was borne out by her singular 
behaviour in the middle of the night. Miss Tibbits 
had had several hundreds of young ladies under 
her care, but never one who had behaved in such 
a fashion as this young South American lady. 
When asked if she had any theory to account for 
the other's disappearance, she shook her head, as 
if to suggest that she knew more if she only cared 
to tell it. In reply to a juryman she stated that 
she was quite at a loss to account for the manner 
in which she had left the house. She was quite 
sure that the doors and windows had been securely 
fastened, and that they had been found to be in 
the same state on the morning Following. She 
also was perfectly sure that Miss Pinnifer bad no 
enemies, for a kinder and better-hearted lady never 
walked the earth. 

Miss Tuckett, the English governess, was next 
called. In a dry, matter-of-fact voice she de- 
scribed how Miss Tibbits had informed her of 
the catiistrophe and how she had immediately gone 
off to summon the police, the doctor, and Mr. 
Penfold, the lawyer. Like so many others, she 
had been awakened in the middle of the night by 
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the screams of the new pupil, but she had heard 
nothing else till she had met Miss Tibbits later 
on. Together they had visited Miss D'Araugo's 
apartment, and had found it empty. She, like 
her colleague, knew no one who would have been 
likely to perpetrate such a terrible crime, nor could 
she give any reason why the new pupil should have 
departed so mysteriously. 

When she had resumed her seat Mr. Tolson's 
name was called and he was sworn. He described 
the circumstances under which he had placed Miss 
D'Araugo, the daughter of a much-respected 
Colombian old friend, in Miss Pinnifer's charge. 
The unfortunate young lady had within the last 
six months passed through a great deal of trouble, 
which had brought about a species of melancholia, 
which was not to be wondered at when all the 
circumstances of the case were taken into con- 
sideration. Her father had been assassinated, her 
mother had died shortly afterwards, and she 
herself had been compelled to fly from her own 
country in order to escape from a certain person 
who had acquired a very sinister influence upon 
her. He had placed her with Miss Pinnifer 
because he thought the discipline of the school and 
the companionship of other young members of her 
sex might under judicious management exercise 
a beneficial effect upon her. Until lately she had 
been a high-spirited, warm-hearted girl, a popular 
favourite, famous as much for her beauty as For 
her great wealth. That she would take the lifcT 
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of a harmless and amiable lady like Miss Pinnifer 
was too absurd to be seriously considered. She was 
both morally and physically incapable of such a 
deed. When asked to account for her disappear- 
ance on this particular night, he had to confess 
that he was unable to do so. The only theory he 
could put forward was the fact that she lived in a 
continual fear that she was being followed by the 
man whom she had left her own country to escape. 
This fear she had expressed in the nightmare that 
had so alarmed the household. Was it not feasible 
that, under the inHuence of that fear, she had left 
the house to hide herself elsewhere ? How she 
had made her exit he could not say, but nothing 
would ever convince him that she knew ought of 
the terrible crime that was the subject of this 
enquiry. 

" Call Eric Anstruther," said the coroner, after 
be had made some notes. The young man in 
question immediately rose and went forward. He 
stated that he was an Englishman, and that he had 
spent some years in the Republic of Colombia. 
He had been employed by Don Miguel D'Araugo, 
and was betrothed to the latter's daughter. After 
the assassination of her father and the death of 
her mother she was in a very despondent condition, 
which was aggravated by the persistent attentions 
of a certain individual who was anxious to induce 
her to marry him. So persistent had these 
attentions become, and so bad was the effect they 
produced upon her, that no course was left him 
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but to remove her from the country. He therefore 
brought her to England and placed her with her 
guardian, Mr. Tolson, who was also his own 

solicitor. After mature deliberation she was 
brought to Brighton and to Athena House* where 
it was hoped, for a time at least, her troubles would 
be at an end. The statements which had been 
made to the effect that her mind was unhinged were 
quite erroneous. Her mind was as evenly 
balanced as it had ever been. The doctors had 
declared that all she required to restore her to her 
previous condition of robust health was CMnplete 
change of scene and thought. The latter they 
thought might be accomplished by the companion- 
ship of young members of her own sex. All this 
went to endorse what the previous witness had 
said, namely, that she was quite incapable of 
having committed the vile deed which some people 
seemed so anxious to attribute to her. There was 
something about the way Anstruther made this 
confident assertion that aroused the sympathy of a 
targe number of those present. The young man's 
handsome face and confident bearing had a good 
deal to do with this. As one old woman was heard 
to remark, " He be a proper sort of young man 
to stand up for his sweetheart whether she 
scragged the old woman or not." 

This expression seemed to echo the sentiments 
of her audience, though it had no effect on- the 
actual court itself. When a number of minor 
witnesses had given their evidence, including the 
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bank cashier who had cashed the cheque drawn 
by Miss Pinnifer in Mr. Wilkinson's favour, the 
coroner addressed the jury. He recapitulated the 
various circumstances connected with the case, and 
at last despatched them from the court to consider 
their verdict. During their absence, Anstruther 
could scarcely control his impatience. The excited 
whispering of the crowd behind him stretched 
his already overstrung nerves td breaking pitch. 
Catalina's good name, nay, her very life perhaps, 
depended on the neict-few minutes, and the public 
was deriving enjoyment from the suspense. Pre- 
sently the jury returned and took their places as 
before. A sudden hush fell upon the court, and 
everyone leaned forward eagerly as if anxious not 
to roiss a word. Anstruther clenched his teeth and 
waited. For the first time he became aware that 
the foreman of the jury was a little man with a 
mole on his left cheek. That mole aggravated 
him, though he could not have toid you why. 
Then he became aware that the Coroner was 
addressing them, asking them what verdict they 
had arrived at. The foreman made some reply, 
but Anstruther's heart was beating so wildly that 
he could not hear what was said. 

"What is it? What is it?" he whispered to 
Mr. Toison. " Why can't the man speak 
louder? *' 

" The verdict is one of wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown, and the jury 
express a hope that the police authorities will do 
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their utmost to discover the whereabouts of the 
young lady and of the mysterious Mr. Wilkinson. 
All things being considered, it is better than I had 
hoped for. One never knows what an English 
juryman will do till he has done it." 

'* In this case, however, he has acted very 
pleasantly," said Anstruther. And then to himself - 
he muttered, " My poor little girl. Thank Heaven 
they have found out as to your guilt." 

When they had passed into the street once more 
they were joined by the inspector of police and Mr. 
Dexter. 

" Well, Mr. Tolson, what do you think now ? " 
asked the former. 

" So far as the verdict is concerned I am 
pleased," replied the old lawyer. " But I am still 
' at as much of a loss as before to understand what 
it all means. When you come to review the 
evidence it is plain that we have learnt nothing 
new. What do you think, Mr. Dexter? " 

" At the present time I am trying not to think," 
answered that astute officer. " Like Mr. Micaw- 
ber, I am waiting for something to turn up." 

"Can't you turn it up?" asked Anstruther, 
almost irritably. What he considered to be the 
diiatoriness worried him more than he could say. 

" No," said the detective, " just for the present 
it must be our r61e to possess our souls in patience 
with the hope that the other side will make a move 
and thus give us the clue we want. In the naean- 
time, a constant search will be kept up for the 
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missing young lady, and also for the mysterious 
Mr. Wilkinson. When that gentleman is dis- 
covered I fancy we shall be able to see a gleam of 
daylight ahead." 

" And who is looking for him, may I ask? " 

The detective smiled indulgently. 

"My dear sir," he said, "it would take you 
a long time to count the number of people who are 
on the watch for him. The only surprise I feel is 
that he has not been discovered before this." 

"Well, he can't be found too soon for my 
liking," Anstruther replied. "This anxiety is 
driving me nearly crazy." 

" Never fear, my dear sir," said the inspector. 
" We will do our best for you. As Mr. Dexter 
. says, it cannot be very long before Mr. Wilkin- 
son's whereabouts are discovered. He will then 
be called upon to explain how those two cheques 
came into his possession, and it is more than likely 
then that his answer to the question will help us 
materially to solve the mystery connected with 
Miss Pinnifer's murder. You must not be too 
down-hearted, sir. As the old saying goes, ' It is 
a long lane that has no turning,* and the smallest 
circumstance may be sufficient to put us on the 
right track." 

Confident though his words were, they did not 
tend very much towards raising Anstruther's 
drooping spirits. It was in vain that Mr. Tolson 
argued with him; he refused to be comforted. 
When he retired to rest that night he was about 
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as miserable a specimen of a young EngtishmaJi 
as could have been found in a long day's march. 
For nearly two hours he lay upon his bed brooding 
over his troubles, and this may possibly be held 
accountable for the nightmare which to^ posses- 
sion of him as soon as he fell asleep. It was such 
a dream as he had never experienced in his life 
before — so vivid, so real, that even now he cannot 
recall it without a shudder. It seemed to him that 
he was wandering in the dark over a vast land, the 
sky was overcast with clouds, and at intervals 
heavy gusts of wind hurled themselves upon him 
as if to sweep him from the face of the earth. 
Without being conscious of where he was going, 
he struggled on, until, and just as he was giving 
up all hope of finding shelter, he saw before him a 
blurred outline of a large and lofty house. Not a 
light showed from the windows, nor was there any 
sound, save the howling of the wind round the 
corner of the building. What had once been the 
enclosing walls was now only a mass of fallen 
stone, the gate had king since been deported, and 
his feet told him that the drive was now but little 
better than a bed of weeds. He approached the 
front door and tried the handle. It turned, and 
he entered. His footsteps on the bare boards of 
the hall roused the echoes of the deserted house. 
He had nothing on him wherewith to make a light, 
nor would the draught which assailed him from 
every side have allowed one to live, had he 
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possessed the necessary materials. Just as he was 
wondering what he should do next, a great shriek 
rang out. It was a woman's voice and his instinct 
told him that the person who had given utterance 
to it was Catalina. But where was she? Again 
the shriek rang out, and he endeavoured to locate 
it, but in vain. Raising Ijis own voice he shouted 
that it was he, Eric Anstruther, and that he had 
come to save her I He implored her to call to him 
again in order that he might be able to locate her 
whereabouts. But no answer rewarded him. 
Again he called and with the same result. He 
groped his way down the hall until he found the 
staircase, which he began to climb. At length he 
reached the landing. By this time his feet were 
heavier than lead, and yet all the while he knew 
that she must be near at hand if only he could 
find her. Again the cry rang out, "Save me, 
Eric I Save me ! " He hastened forward, only to 
find himself falling — falling through space. Before 
he reached the bottom of that terrible abyss he 
woke to find himself sitting up in bed — the sweat 
of pure undiluted terror rolling down his face. 
Sleep being out of the question, he Jit his candle 
and read until it was time to get up. 

How he got through that day and the following 
night, I don't think he could tell you himself. He 
went to bed in fear and trembling lest he should be 
visited with another attack of the nightmare which 
had produced such an effect upon htm on the 
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previous night. This may possibly have been the 
reason why he was destined to go through it all 
again. Once.more he saw the dreary, wind-swept 
stretch of land— once more he approached the 
deserted house, entered it and heard the piteous 
cries of help from the woman he loved and, as on 
the previous occasion, he fell headlong into the 
abyss before he could come to her assistance. 

As before, he woke in an agony of terror, and 
again he read his book until it was time for him to 
rise and dress. 

" If this goes on," he said to himself, as, hair- 
brushes in hand, he contemplated his haggard face 
in the glass, " I shall pretty soon be as bad as any 
hysterical schoolgirl." 

Even a cold bath failed to rouse him. 

When he descended to their sittiifg-room for 
breakfast, he found that Mr. Tolson was already 
there. A letter in an unknown handwriting lay 
upon his plate. He opened it without interest. 
His apathy was immediately dispelled when he saw 
that it was from Dexter. It was short and to the 
point and ran as follows : — 

Scotland Yard, 

25th October, 19 — . 
Dear Mr. Anstruther, 

We have at last located Mr. 
Wilkinson. All being well, I shall interview 
him soon after you receive this and communicate 
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the result to you as soon as I am in a position 
to do so. 

Yours obediently, 

Ezra Dexter. 

" Thank goodness, Wilkinson at least is 
found," said Mr. Tolson, and Anstruther echoed 
the sentiment. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Whatever else he may or may not have been, 
Bartolom^ Quintana was far from lacking in 
energy or resource. When he set himself to do 
a thing he usually did it, and unhappy indeed 
would be the lot of the man who should have the 
audacity to come between him and his project. 
He had made up his mind that Catalina should be 
his wife, and the mere fact that she had always 
disliked him had not the slightest effect upon him. 
The knowledge that it was Anstruther who was his 
rival added fuel to his determination. He had 
hated him from the moment that he first saw him, 
and the remembrance that so far he had been out- 
witted by the Englishman was indescribably bitter 
to him. That Catalina had disappeared was, so 
he argued, a point in his favour, always provided 
that his enemy did not become aware of her hiding- 
place before he himself was cognisant of it. The 
question to be decided was where could she be 
hiding. He was, moreover, fully conversant with 
Dexter's movements, and had also Uiformed 
himself that the other had gone to Town in search 
330 
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of the mysterious Mr. Wilkinson. Leaving his 
companion to watch affairs in Brighton, he, in his 
turn, set off for the metropolis. That the man who 
had cashed Miss Pinnifer's cheque and had paid 
in that carrying Mr. Tolson's endorsement was 
playing some part in the affair, he felt perfectly 
convinced in his own mind. He accordlngly 
packed his bag and departed, travelling, strangely 
enough, by the same train as that which conveyed 
Anstruther to the Great City. As Fate would 
have it, neither was aware that they were fellow 
passengers, or it is more than probable that this 
story would have had another and an even more 
extraordinary ending. 

On reaching Town, Anstruther drove to his 
hotel and then to a certain small yet famous tavern 
in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. There he 
found Mr. Dexter waiting for him, looking more 
like a prosperous farmer than ever. 

" You have not wasted much time, sir," he said, 
as they shook hands. 

" I am much too anxious to do that," the other 
answered. " Are you sure that it is safe for us to 
talk here? " 

" Perfectly safe," the detective replied and forth- 
with led the way to one of the boxes at the further 
end of the room. Refreshment was ordered for 
the good of the house and instructions were given 
to the elderly waiter to take good care that they 
were not disturbed. 

"Now what have you to tell me?" asked An- 
struther. " You have arrested Winkinson, I 
suppose ? " 
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To his surprise, the police officer shook his head. 

" No," he said, " it is not time for that yet. It 
is necessary that we should watch him a little 
longer. He is not the only one in the business, 
and we want to find out who the others are. But 
you need not be afraid, sir, we have him under 
observation and he will not escape us." 

" Nevertheless, I should feel happier if he were 
safely under lock and key. This anxiety is making 
an old man of me." 

" Ah, you are thinking about the young lady," 
put in the detective. 

" And you of Miss Pinnifer's murderer I " 

" No I " Dexter retorted. " I don't know that 
I was thinking more of one than of the other. 
You mark my words, sir, when we have it all 
worked out you will be more surprised than you 
dream of at present." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" That is just what I can't tell you at present. 
When I am at work on a job like this, I never like 
to say anything until I am quite certain of my facts. 
But there is one thing I am quite positive of, and 
that is, that the young lady is as innocent as I am 
of the murder." 

" God bless you for that assurance I " cried 
Anstruther, grasping his companion's hand and 
shaking it warmly. " I suppose I must wait in 
patience for you to tell me more ? " 

" I am afraid you must. But be sure that I will 
not keep you waiting any longer than I can help. 
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I suppose, sir, you have not seen or heard anything 
more of that South American individual, Quin- 
tana?" 

Anstruther replied in the negative. All he 
knew was that the other had vacated his Brighton 
lodgings and had disappeared no one knew 
whither. 

" Well, we shall find him when we want him," 
Dexter answered, confidently, and then rose to bid 
Anstruther " good-bye," but not before he had 
promised to communicate with him at his hotel 
should he have anything of importance to relate. 

Why he should have done so, he could not have 
said, but the fact remains that the young man felt 
distinctly happier as his cab carried him along 
westward. That Dexter would not buoy him up 
with false hopes he felt certain, and, if he had not 
said so in so many words, he had at least given 
him a hint that he was on the track of the real 
murderer, and that he would be able in course of 
time to prove Catalina's complete innocence. 

That evening he returned to Brighton. 

While he had been busy, Quintana on his side 
had not been idle. Quite by chance he had hap- 
pened upon Dexter within half an hour of the 
latter bidding farewell to Anstruther and what was 
still better, without the latter being aware of the 
fact. He had followed him ; had seen him meet 
a tall, austere individual, without a doubt a brother 
detective, and had waited in the vicinity until he 
had seen them part company, whereupon he 
permitted Dexter to go while he shadowed his 
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double. His instinct was not at fault. He had 
not waited half an half before he saw that some- 
thing or someone had attracted his man's attention. 
Though he had never seen him before, his natural 
astuteness told him that the newcomer was no less 
a person than Mr. Wilkinson, the man whom he 
was so anxious to meet. He was a tall, cadaverous 
youth, who looked more like a bookmaker's clerk 
than anything else. There was a shifty expression 
on his face, and more than once he threw nervous 
glances over his shoulder as if he were afraid he 
was being followed. Though he was not aware of 
it, this was exactly what was taking place. The 
procession was rather a curious one — first Mr. 
Wilkinson, the collar of his great-coat turned up 
about his ears, his hat cocked rakishly on one side, 
and the bottoms of his trousers turned up over 
boots which had evidently seen better days. 
Following him at a distance of perhaps fifty yards, 
came the detective, and some yards behind him, on 
the opposite side of the street, SefSor Quintana, 
lynx-eyed and with the stamp of a foreigner plainly 
imprinted upon him. They made their way along 
the Strand, turned down Northumberland Avenue, 
and thence by way of the Embankment, Citywards 
once more. Darkness had fallen long since and 
Quintana was beginning to find the pangs of 
hunger intruding themselves upon him by the time 
they reached the minor street in which they had 
originally picked up their quarry. Here Mr. 
Wilkinson disappeared, and for upwards of half 
an hour Quintana waited for him to emerge again. 
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He did not do so, however, and then it was that 
Quintana decided on a bold stroke. He waited 
until he had seen the detective relieved before 
putting it into execution, after which he crossed 
the street and boldly approached the house which 
he had seen the other enter. It was of the ordinary- 
minor boarding-house description and stood badly 
in need of repair. He rang the bell and, when it 
was answered, enquired whether he could see the 
gentleman who had just come in. The curl- 
papered damsel who had opened the door to him 
suggested that he probably meant Mr. Walker, 
" who had to do with racehorses," and invited him 
to follow her, which he hastened to do. He found 
Mr. Walker- Wilkinson in a small apartment which 
served the double purpose of a bedchamber and 
sitting-room. He was smoking a short clay pipe 
and held a railway time-table in his hand. This 
fact alone struck Seflor Quintana as being signifi- 
cant. "Something has made him nervous," he 
thought to himself, and his instinct told him that 
if he did not want to lose his man, he must act at 
once. 

"Mr. Walker, I believe," he said, by way of 
introduction*. 

Mr. Walker eyed him with evident disquiet. 

" That's as may be," he said. " What is your 
business with me? I don't know that I have ever 
seen you before." 

" And probably when I have told you my busi- 
ness you will say that you never want to again," 
observed the Spaniard. " I am here to do you a 
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good turn, if possible. You left Brighton in 
rather a hurry." 

Mr. Walker's face, on hearing this, was worth 
going a good many miles to see. His conscience 
told him that he was discovered, and he neither 
knew what to say or do. He decided, however, to 
try a bold stroke. 

" I don't know what you mean," he said. " I 
was never in Brighton in my Ufe." 

"Then I suppose you don't know Senlac 
Square, or any of the ladies connected with Miss 
Pinnifer's establishment? You were never inside 
the bank when you cashed a cheque for two hun- 
dred pounds, endorsed by the lady who bad the 
misfortune to be so cruelly murdered the other 
day? It won't do, Mr. Walker- Wilkinson, or 
Wilkinson- Walker, whichever you prefer to call 
yourself. There are people who are prepared to 
swear to you." 

For a moment he thought the unfortunate young 
man was about to have a fit, but at last he managed 
to pull himself together. 

" If you say that I killed the old lady, you are 
lyingt" he said, tremblingly. "I never laid a 
finger on her." 

" You will have to prove that ? " answered the 
remorseless Spaniard. " And 1 fancy it will take 
you all your time to do it." 

The wretched youth's pluck had entirely 
deserted him. He sat down at the table and 
covered his face with his hands. 

"What are you going to do with me?" he 
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asked, quite believing that his emissary hailed 
from Scotland Yard and would escort him at once 
to the nearest lock-up. 

" That depends upon how you answer the 
questions which I am going to put to you," said 
the other. " Tell me the truth and it is just 
possible that I may find it in my heart to give you 
a chance — but lie to me, and nothing under the 
sun can save you." 

" But what can I tell you ? " 

" Tell me where that young girl is — the Sefiorita 
D'Araugo? " 

" I know nothing about her," he answered. " I 
have never seen her." 

Here Quintana lost his temper altogether. 

"Very good," he said. "As you won't take 
advantage of the opportunity I have given you, you 
can't blame me if you find .yourself with a rope 
round your neck." 

" But I swear I know nothing about it," moaned 
the young man, who by this time was almost too 
terrified to speak. "So far as I know, I have 
never set eyes on her, and even if I had I should 
not have touched her. It isn't likely." 

" Then how did you become possessed of those 
two cheques? " 

" They were given me," he answered, doggedly. 

" And who gave them to you ? " 

But he refused to speak. It was not until 
Quintana had pressed him for some time and was 
almost giving him up in despair, that he con* 
descended to answer. When he did, it was to 
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implore his persecutor to give him until the morn- 
ing, when he would make a full and free confession 
of all he knew about the matter. 

Realising that he was powerless to extract any 
information from him, if he did not intend to tell, 
the Spaniard agreed to his proposal, taking care, 
however, to let his victim understand that he would 
be watched in the interval, and that if he attempted 
to make his escape, he would be immediately 
arrested. 

*' You will find me right enough when you 
come," said the other. " It would be no use of 
my thinking of running away. I have no money 
and nowhere to go — if I had any." 

Quintana looked at him with an expression of 
real scorn upon his face. 

" What a poor, half-hearted chicken it is, to be 
sure," he said to himself, and then, after a final 
warning, he prepared to take his departure. He 
had not been as successful as he could have wished, 
but, on the other hand, he had not failed alto- 
gether. 

When he reached the street once more it was to 
find the detective still at his post of observation. 
He, in his turn, entered a small eating house 
exactly opposite, and seating himself at a small 
table in the window, ordered a meal and the even- 
ing paper. He had disposed of the first and was 
digesting the news contained in the second, when 
what he had expected happened. The door of the 
house he had lately quitted opened, and a man 
came out. In spite of the disguise he had 
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assumed, Quintana experienced no difficulty in 
recognising him. He immediately paid for his 
meal and passed into the street. The chase that 
followed was a long one, but eventually Quintana 
found himself on the platform of Victoria Station 
awaiting the departure of the Brighton Express. 
Having made sure that Mr. Wilkinson had taken 
has seat, he too embarked, and was presently on 
his way back to London-by-the-Sea. For the sake 
of the game he was playing with so much earnest- 
ness, it was a pity that he did not know that a 
telegram had already been despatched to Eric An- 
struther by Mr. Dexter, informing him of the 
departure of the two men and stating his intention 
of following himself by the next train, 

" Now what does this mean ? " asked Anstruther 
as he handed the message to Mr. Tolson. 

" It looks as if matters are approaching a crisis," 
replied the old gentleman. " I presume you will 
be at the station to meet them? The telegram, I 
notice, does not say whether they are travelling 
together or whether they are spying on each 
other." 

" I will be able to tell you that when I return," 
observed the younger man. " Now 1 am going to 
see what I can do to alter my appearance. What- 
ever happens, I must not allow them to become 
suspicious. To do that at this critical stage of the 
proceedings would be worse than fatal." 

" And is there nothing that I can do to help ? " 
enquired Mr. Tolson. " It does not seem to strike 
you that I am as anxious as you are to penetrate 
the mystery." 
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" I am going to ask you to remain here until 
Dexter makes his appearance. By that time it will 
not be my fault if I do not know something about 
what is going on." 

" Good luck go with you, my dear lad. Never 
fear, we will find the sweet maid yet." 

Then Anstruther went off to prepare for his 
adventure. 
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So great was Anstruther's impatience, that he 
reached the railway station nearly a quarter of an 
hour before the express was due. By way of a 
disguise he wore a soft felt hat, the broad brim of. 
which half covered his face, and a heavy ulster 
whose collar, when turned up, hid his mouth and 
luxuriant moustache. In order that the chance of 
detection should be still further lessened, he made 
use of a pair of dark spectacles, carried a stout 
umbrella and still stouter hand-bag. Thus 
equipped it would have taken a sharp pair of eyes 
to distinguish in this burly, almost Teutonic 
traveller, the spruce young man Who had journeyed 
to and from London that day. As I have already 
said, he arrived at the station a considerable time 
before the train made its appearance. In order not 
to attract the attention of anyone, who might be on 
the lookout, he kept as far as possible to the darker 
portions of the platform, whence, from behind 
241 Q 
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his blue glasses, he carefully scrutinised everyone 
who approached him. At last the train was 
signalled and, amid the shouts of porters and the 
clatter of bukes, pulled up at the platform. 
Acting on a plan he had arranged beforehand, our 
amateur detective made his way quickly to the 
foremost luggage van as if he were in search of 
articles of his own, in the meantime he kept a close 
watch upon the various passengers as they passed 
him. He had not long to wait before his patience 
was rewarded. Well wrapt up against the chilli- 
ness of the evening, Quintana came along the 
platform and passed Anstruther without recognis- 
ing him. That he was watching for some one was 
easily seen, and Anstruther found no difficulty in 
guessing the identity of the second party. He let 
them pass and then, in his turn, joined the proces- 
sion. With Mr. Wilkinson leading the way, 
Quintana some distance behind him and An- 
struther bringing up the rear, they passed out of 
the station. The youngest man called a cab and, 
having given some address to the driver, entered 
it. As soon as he had departed, the Spaniard 
called up another vehicle and set off in pursuit, 
whereupon Anstruther prepared to do the same. 
" Do you see that cab ? " he said to his man, 
who grufSy intimated that he did. "Then drive 
after it, but whatever you do, don't allow it to get 
out of sight or to imagine that we are following. 
I wonder where on earth they can be going," he 
said to himself, as his Jehu whipped up his horse. 
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" One thing is as certain, however, as the nose 
upon my face, and that is, they are not in league 
with each other." 

Through street after street the three vehicles 
rattled on their way, until it seemed to the im- 
patient young man as if the journey would never 
come to an end. The excitement of the chase had 
taken full possession of him, but he wished that 
Dexter had been with him to bring the weight of 
his experience to bear upon the solution of the 
problem, the solving of which meant so much to 
him. He was still thinking of this when his cab 
man opened the shutter in the roof. " They've 
both stopped, governor. One outside the ' pub ' 
yonder, and the other at the corner of the street." 

" Well, drive past them and pull into the first 
side street you come to." 

The man did so, and when he had alighted 
Anstruther liberally rewarded him and dismissed 
him. He could see that the other would willingly 
have questioned him, but he had no intenton of 
allowing him to do so. 

Leaving the side street, he passed quickly into 
the main thoroughfare, so quickly, indeed, that he 
came within an ace of colliding with Mr. Wilkin- 
son himself, who was hurrying along, his umbrella 
held low down to protect him from the pouring 
rain. On the other side of the way was another 
pedestrian, Quintana without a doubt. 

" Why don't you look where you are going? " 
growled Wilkinson, with an oath. "You might 
have bowled me over." 
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Anstnither apologised, and then turned to his 
left hand as if to continue his walk in that direction. 
He did not go very far, however, before he stopped 
and looked round. The two flgures were still 
hastening along, as if both were anxious to get to 
their destination with as little delay as possible. 

Once more he took up the pursuit, and with 
renewed eagerness. It surely could not be long 
now before the mission of one of them at least 
would become apparent. On reaching the end of 
the street, which consisted almost entirely <rf 
second-class boarding-houses, their leader turned 
sharply to the right, passed down another and 
meaner thoroughfare and then disappeared from 
view with an abruptness that was as disconcerting 
to one, at least, of his followers as it was 
unexpected. A moment later Quintana also 
vanished, but this time Anstnither was close 
enough behind him to see that he had disappeared 
into a narrow lane which, at first glance, resembled 
a cul-desac. In reality it communicated with, or 
perhaps it would be better to say that it formed 
part of, an extensive right of way into which 
opened the tradesmen's entrances of a number of 
large houses. It was lighted by one solitary lamp, 
whose wind-tossed flame revealed no trace of a 
human being, 

" Well, I am sure Quintana at least turned in 
here," remarked Anstruther to himself. " But, if 
so, where is he now and what on earth part of the 
town am I in? " 

But as he was quite unable to answer this to his 
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satisfa<^ion, he contented himself with examining 
the various doors in the hope that they might 
elucidate the mystery. Their numbers, however, 
did not tend to enlighten him. He discovered that 
they were twenty-four in number, or in other words 
twelve on either side of the lane. There were 
lights in some of the houses, but with the exception 
of the roll of wheels in adjacent streets, the steady 
downpour of the rain and his own footsteps on the 
stones, all was as silent as the grave. Fearing that 
the start he had allowed them might have enabled 
them to pass through the alley and out at the other 
end, he hurried on, only once more to come into 
collision with a pedestrian, in the shape of a police- 
man. The officer's suspicions were aroused when 
he become cognisant of the strange appearance of 
his assailant. He took in the douch hat, the 
coloured glasses, and more particularly the hand- 
bag, with a comprehensive glance. 

"Now look here," he said, "what I want to 
know is, your business in there. You have been 
up to no good, it's my opinion, and as soon as I 
have seen the sergeant, I'll have to take you along 
to the station." 

" But this is absurd," cried Anstruther angrily. 
" You are exceeding your duty and, if you detain 
me, I shall report you to the authorities. I was 
following two friends of mine, and they gave me 
the slip in that alley." 

" A likely tale," continued the officer. " I have 
been here for the last few minutes and, if your 
friends had come through, I should have seen 
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them. No, it won't do. Just hand over that bag 
and come along with me." 

Anstruther ground his teeth with rage. If the 
man persisted in conducting him to the police 
station^ his evening's work would be useless, and 
yet, angry as be was, he could not help seeing how 
appearances were against him. The more he 
tried to explain, the more suspicious the man 
became. At last, and just as he was giving up all 
hope, assistance came and from a most unlikely 
quarter. They had proceeded some fifty jards or 
so down the street, and Anstruther was in a con- 
dition bordering on lunacy, when, who should 
approach them but a mackintosh-clad figure with 
a walk that the young man could have distin- 
guished from a hundred. 

" My goodness. Dexter," he cried, " you could 
not have made your appearance at a better moment. 
This man believes me to be a suspicious character, 
and was in the act of taking me to the lock-up. 
Tell him who I am, there's a good fellow." 

Dexter told him — at the same time revealing his 
own identity. The policeman, to whom the famous 
detective's name was a household word, was 
covered with confusion and apologies. He had 
received special instructions to watch the lane in 
question and to asceitain the business of any 
suspicious character he might see hanging about 
it. The handsome tip he received for doing his 
duty placed matters on an eminently satisfactory 
footing. 

" Now, for goodness' sake tell me where we 
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are?" enquired Anstruther. "And how you 
come to be here? " 

" Both are easily answered. I came down by 
the same train as the other two. Owing to a 
mistake on the part of a man who was to have met 
me at the station, I was delayed for nearly three 
minutes and, in consequence, the only vehicle I 
could procure was one with a slow horse and the 
stupidest driver I have ever had the ill-fortune to 
meet. Of course he lost sight of you, but I had 
my suspicions of the direction in which the others 
were proceeding, and came on here as quickly as 
possible." 

" But you haven't told us yet where ' here ' is," 
replied Anstruther. 

" Why, Senlac Square, to be sure. This lane 
runs at the back of Athena House. Steady, sir, 
steady, what's the matter? " 

The other could scarcely speak for excitement. 

" Then they've gone in there," he cried. 
" They've gone in there. They gave me the slip, 
but I know that they entered the lane and, if the 
constable says they did not come out at this end, 
well, it's evident that they must have entered one 
of the houses. I ask you which it would be likely 
to be?" 

The detective's answer might have meant any- 
thing. It consisted of the simple word " Ah I " 
A moment later he continued, " It is very evident 
that, by hook or crook, we must gain admission to 
the house, if only for the sake of the women who 
are in it. Those two rascals don't mean any good, 
you may be sure." 
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" But why should they want to visit the house ? 
If you ask tny opinion, Wilkinson committed 
burglary, even if he didn't go as far as murder. 
There may be some clue of which he is anxious to 
remove the traces." 

"But what about Quintana? How do you 
account for his accompanying him?" 

" I am perfectly sure that he is not accompany- 
ing him. My firm conviction is that he is 
following him because he believes that the other 
knows more than a little concerning Miss 
D'Araugo's disappearance. Don't you think I 
am right? " 

" It is certainly an ingenious theory," was 
Dexter's reply. " Now we have got to see how we 
are going to get into the house. Every moment is 
of importance." 

He called up the constable and questioned him. 
The man admitted that in byegone days he had 
more than once partaken of the cook's hospitality 
at the house in question, but, since the murder, the 
only domestic employed was a charwoman who,, 
to use his own expression, was as cranky an old 
woman as ever stepped in shoe leather. 

" Well, let us go down the lane and take a look 
at the place," observed Dexter. " We may be 
able to judge then what is best to be done." 

The back door of the famous Seminary for 
Young Ladies presented no remarkable appear- 
ance. It was plainly, but solidly constructed, and 
appeared to be bolted as well as locked. On the 
right and left of it were windows, all securely 
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barred. The outlook was distinctly unpromising. 

" Do you think, sir, if I was to give you a leg 
up, you could manage to get over the wall and drop 
into the garden ? " asked the constable of Dexter. 

" It is just possible I might," replied that 
gentleman, " but it won't be a pleasant operation. 
Those bottle ends require consideration. How- 
ever, if you are prepared to make the attempt, Mr. 
Anstruther, I am also willing to do so." 

" Let me go first," said the younger man. 
" I'll thrown my ulster over the top and then lend 
a hand to haul you up." 

Five minutes later they were in the garden — 
such as it was, and were tiptoeing across it towards 
the window of the schoolroom in which Mr. 
Penfold had acquainted Mr. Tolson with the news 
of Miss Pinnifer's murder and of his ward's disap- 
pearance. This was also shuttered and fastened. 

"Ah, we must try somewhere else," observed 
Dexter, without any sign of disappointment. 

His companion, on the other hand, was nearly 
beside himself with impatience. They moved 
along the side of the house, carefully examining 
the various windows, but still without success. At 
last they reached one which gave evidence of being 
somewhat frailer than its companions. 

"We must force it, whatever happens," re- 
marked Dexter, and commenced to pull with all 
his strength at the bars, Anstruther helping him. 
The wood-work was rotten with age and neglect, 
and one by one they yielded to the force brought 
to bear upon them. When sufficient had been 
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removed to allow them to creep through^ the old- 
fashioned catch was pushed back with the aid of a 
knife, and the window itself pushed up. On 
entering they found themselves in a small lobby, 
which had doubtless once been used by the pupils 
as a hanging place for their hats and coats. 

" Be careful how you tread," whispered Dexter, 
when he had removed his boots and his companion 
had followed his example. 

A faint light was burning in the ball from 
which the lobby opened. There was also a light 
in the drawing-room, the door of which was ajar, 
as also was that of the deceased lady's study on the 
opposite side of the passage. The two men had 
reached the foot of the stairs and had just concealed 
themselves in the shadow when the sound of a 
woman's voice speaking with uncontrollable 
passion reached their ears. 

"Good Heavens, it is Miss Tibbits," Dexter 
heard his companion mutter. 

He was right. It was certainly that lady who 
was speaking, but who was it she was addressing. 
Was it Wilkinson or Quintana? 

" You will ruin me before you have done," she 
was saying. " Do you think I have not suffered 
enough? You have taken all I have in the world 
and there is nothing left for rae but a life of 
poverty, while you are wasting my hard-earned 
savings on race-courses and in billiard-rooms. I 
will do no more for you." 

It was Mr. Wilkinson who made answer. 

" You had better drop that rubbish," he said. 
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brutally. "I tell you I must have a hundred 
pounds tonight, happen what may." 

" Then you will not get it from me," was the 
uncompromising retort. 

"Won't I? We will see about that. How 
would you like it if I was to go to the police and tell 
them about that Spanish girl, eh ? That would 
not suit your book, you know. They might even 
think you had had a hand in the murder of the 
old gal." 

Quivering with excitement, Anstruther was 
about to spring to his feet and enter the room, but 
Dexter seized him with a grip of iron and pinned 
him down. 

" Wait, wait," he whispered, " and watch." 

He had scarcely spoken when the door of the 
murdered woman's study was opened, and Quin- 
tana crept softly out. He crossed the hall and 
approached the room opposite. Taking a revolver 
from his pocket, he entered boldly. 

" I have heard enough," he said. " You are 
my prisoners. As for you, young man, I warned 
you this afternoon that if you attempted to leave 
London you would be arrested. You have only 
yourself to blame. You will both be charged with 
the murder of Miss Pinnifer." 

The last word had scarcely left his lips before 
a snarling sound like that of a wild beast reached 
the ears of the listeners outside, followed by an 
exclamation in Spanish, and the noise of a fierce 
struggle, and then a pistol shot, and Quintana's 
voice called out " I am shot." 
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Dexter and Anstruther sprang to their feet and 
rushed into the room. It was a strange and 
terrible sight that met their eyes. Crouched in 
one of the further corners, his cadaverous face 
convulsed with terror, was the wretched young 
man who had called himself by the name of 
Wilkinson, while on the floor in the centre of the 
room, in a litter of broken glass and china, lay 
Quintana, a large pool of blood already forming 
beside him. He had been shot through the lungs, 
and was already in extremis. Kneeling beside 
him, with a face more like that of a hyena than that 
of a human being, was Miss Tibbits. Her hair 
had fallen in wild disorder about her shoulders, 
and in her hand she held a still smoking revolver, 
which she must have wrested with superhuman 
force from the other. She seemed unconscious of 
their entry and was chattering incoherently to 
herself. It was only necessary to look at her face 
to see that, however sane she had been before, she 
was now a raving mad-woman. Instinctively both 
men fell back from her in loathing. 

" I call you both to witness that she shot me," 
muttered Quintana. Those were his last words. 
He was dead. 

Almost immediately the unfortunate woman 
became coherent. 

" I killed him," she cried, " and I would kill him 
again, because he would have taken my son — the 
prettiest boy that ever you set eyes on — but a 
forger, gentlemen. He made me steal Miss 
Pinnifer's money, and he copied her signature so 
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beautifully that it would have made you laugh to 
see it. She found me out and I killed her, and that 
Spanish girl saw me do it, so I drugged her and 
hid her in the box-room to starve. It used to cool 
my brain to go up and listen at the door to hear her 
groans. Now where's my boy — my pretty boy? " 

Here she fell to talking nonsense once more, but 
Anstruther did not stop to bear it. He had seized 
and lighted a candle, and was flying upstairs as if 
for dear life. The situation of the room in question 
was well known to him, and one blow of his shoul- 
der bui;st the locked door open. Holding the 
candle aloft, he looked about him ; the boxes of the 
pupils had not yet been removed, but were ranged 
one upon the other against the further wall. To 
his astonishment, there was no one in the room, 
nor was there any other door save that by which 
he had entered. His heart sank within him. It 
looked as if the mad-woman's statement was an 
hallucination after all. He had turned away and 
was about to leave the apartment when his quick 
ears caught the sound of a low moan. In less time 
than it takes to tell, he had crossed the room and 
was tearing the wall of boxes down. Yes! there 
was a door there, and by some strange chance, the 
key had been left in the lock. 

" Catalina, my darling," he cried, " I am 
coming to save you." 

He threw open the door and entered, and piteous 
indeed was the sight that met his gaze. Catalina, 
the high-spirited Catalina, lay bound upon the 
floor. In the candle light she looked more dead 
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than alive. Her lovely face was only a shadow of 
her former self, and she was quite unconscious. 
With the knife that be had used to force the 
window-catcb downstairs, he cut the bonds that 
bound her and carried her down to a room on the 
next floor, where he placed her on a bed and went 
off in search of Dexter, who he found handing over 
his prisoners to the police. Him he begged to go 
in search of the nearest doctor, and also to send 
a messenger to fetch Mr. Tolson. Tbe tatter's joy 
on finding that his ward had been discovered, I 
must leave you to imagine for yourself. To all 
intents and purposes, my story is finished. 



Catalina and Anstruther were married three 
months ago, and are now wintering in the South of 
France. Two years have elapsed since that 
terrible time in Brighton and, though she has quite 
recovered her health and beauty, she is never likely 
to forget the terrible experience through which she 



Mr. Tolson, who saw them a fortnight ago, tells 
roe that they talk of returning to Colombia for a 
short stay next year, but 1 have my doubts about 
it. As for the other characters of my story, I saw 
Mr. Dexter's name the other day figuring in 
connection with a notorious case, the tangled skeins 
of which he had unravelled with his ^customary 
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skill. Miss Tibbits, who, it appeared, was a 
married woman when she entered Miss Pinnifer's 
service, died hopelessly insane in a criminal lunatic 
asylum, while her son, who confessed to the 
forgery of the murdered woman's name, is, I 
believe, still working out his sentence in one of our 
large convict establishments. 
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PAGE 145. 

What one lives in his invisible, thought world be is con- 
tinnally actualizing in his visible, material world. If he would 
have any conditions different in the latter he must make the 
necessary changes in the former. A clear realization of this 
great fact would bring success to thousands of men and women 
who all about us are in the depths of despair. It would bring 
health, abounding health and strength to thousands now dis- 
eased and suffering. It would bring peace and joy to thousands 
now unhappy and ill at ease. . . . 

PAGE iSa 

When apparent adversity comes, be not cast down by it, but 
make the best of it, and always look forward for better things, 
for conditions more prosperous. To hold yourself in this attitude 
of mind is to set into operation subtle, silent, irresistible forces 
that sooner or later will actualize in material form that which is 
to-day merely an idea. But ideas have occult power, and ideas, 
when rightly planted and rightly tended, are the seeds that 
actualize material conditions, • • • 

PAGE 144. 

Thoughts of strength both build strength from within and 
attract it from without. Thoughts of weakness actualize weak- 
ness from within and attract it from without. Courage begets 
strength, fear begets weakness. And so courage begets success, 
fear begets failure. . . . 

PAGB 5a 

The only thing that any drug or any medicine can do is to 
remove obstructions, that the life forces may have simply a 
better chance to do their work. The real healing process must 
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te performed by the operation of the life forces ■within. . . . 
TTiere are almost countless numbers to-day, weak and suffering 
In body, who would become strong and healthy if they would 
only give God an opportunity to do His work. To such 1 
would say, Don't shut out the Divine inflow. Do anything else 
rather than this. Open yourselves to it ; invite it. In the 
degree that you open yourselves to it, its inflowing tide will 
course through your bodies a force so vital that the old obstruc- 
tions that are dominating them to-day will be driven out before 

PAGE 72. 
Fear and worry and all kindred mental states are too expen- 
sive for any person, man, woman, or child, to entertain or 
indulge in. Fear paralyzes healthy action, worry corrodes and 
pulls down the organism, and will finally tear it to pieces. 
Nothing is to be gained by it, but everything to be lost : , . . 

EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 

1 cannot withold any longer the joy and peace that is mine since 
reading " In Tune with the Infinite." ll has given me more inspira- 
tion, more joy, more peace, more love, and more of everything that is 
good than any book that I have ever re»d, and when 1 say this I do 
not except even the Bible.— A. S. F. 

I know of nothing in the entire range of literature more calculated to 
inspire the young than the " Life Books," and to renew the life of the 
soul in young and old, — C. L. 

Nothing I have ever read so lifts my soul up to the Divine, so 
amaies me, creating new and belter thoughls, greater aspirations and 
a determination to hve up to its teachings. It is so grand, so elevating, 
yetsoplain.-MrsJ. A. J. 

It is absolutely the most interesting book I have ever read, and I 
■hall read it again and again. — O. R. P. 

That book will carry blessings to muhitudes. I congratulate the 
author on putting so profound a theme in so simple a way that the 
common people can get it.— Rev. W. H.'M. 

Every page gives me solid food. I want all my friends to lake it 
and read il. but I cannot yet spare it. I must le-read it again and 
again, for il is such a help lo my life. — Mrs J. T. H. 

It appears to me nol merely strikingly apt in its counsels and pre- 
cepts, but also a brilliant contribution to our literature. The style is 
clear and concise, and the teachings embodied in It are ^ more 
piaclical than those of any similar book it has been my good fortune to 

Eiise. ... I am sincerely grateful for the inestimable benefit it hat 
n to me.— (Marquise) C. L. 
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Hyae (C. J. CutcllHc). 

Adventures of Captain Kettl*. 

Illustrated (244). 
Further Adventures of Captsun 

Kettle (388). 
The Little Red Captain (459). 
Captain Kettle, K.C.B. (481), 
lota. 

He for God Only (484). 
JacobB (W. W.). 

At Sunwich Port (434). 
The Lady of the Barge (463). 
Odd Craft (517). 
Dial stone Lane (578). 
Jane (Fred. T.). 

Ever Mohun (389). 
Jocelyn (Mrs. R.)- 

Henry Massinger (278), 
Jokal (Maurua). 

The Baron's Sons {370) 
Manasseh (406). 
Kannard (Mra. E.). 

A Son of the Fleet (497). 
Kemahan (Mrs. Caulson). 
A Beautiful Savage (5S6). 
Klldare (Owen). 

Up from the Slums (571)- 
Le Breton (John). 
Mis'ess Joy (340). 
Le Breton (J. AT.]. 
The Chronides of Choisy {488). 
The Modern Christian (540). 
Lee (Albert). 

TheGentleman Pensioner (3 r t). 
Le Qneax (W.). 
Whoso Findeth a Wife (188). 
Scribes and Pharisees (115). 
If Sinners Entice Thee (236). 
England's Peril (270). 
The Bond of Black (282). 
Wiles of the Wicked (307). 
An Eye for an Eye (336). 
In White Raiment (353). 
The Court of Honour {399). 
The Tickencote Treasure {498). 
The Idol of the Town (525). 
The Man from Downing Street 
(537). 



U Queux (W.). 
As We Forgive Them (548). 
Sign of the Stranger (568). 
Sins of the City (595). 
Mackle (Pauline Bradford). 
The Washingtonians (506). 
McCarthy (Jnstin Huntley). 

The Proud Prince (524). 
McHngh (R. J.). 

The Siege of Ladysmith. Illus- 
trated (321). 
MallockiW. H.). 
The Heart of Life (loi). 
The Individualist (272), 
Marsb (Richard). 
In Full Cry {279). 
The Goddess {334). 
\ An Aristocrtttic Detective (360). 
The Joss (38s). 
Marshall (A. H.). 

Lord Stirlmg's Son (70), 
Mason (A. E. W.J. 

The Four Feathers (462). 
The Truants (569). 
Mathers (Helen). 
i Cinders (382). 
1 Meade (Mrs. L. T.) 

The Desire of Men (292). 
The Wooing of Monica (302). 
Margaret (443). 
The Witch Maid (510). 
A Maid of Mystery (538). 
At the Back of the World (565). 
Meade (L. T.) and Halifax 
(CIIKord). 
Where the Shoe Pinches (330). 
Merrick (Leonard). 
When Love Hies out o' the 
Window {436). 
Merriman (Henry 5eton). 
With Edged Tools (IS). 
The Grey Lady. Illus. (190). 
MItford (Bertram). 
War— and Arcadia (359)- 
j Dorrien of Cranston (477). 

The Sirdar's Oath (536). 
' Moore (Oeorge). 

The Untilled Field (487)- 
i Confessions of a Young Man 
{S9I)- 



COLONIAL LiSkARY. 
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Moore (Frankfort). ' 

The Other World (585). 
Morrison (Arthur). 

Green Eye of Goona (577). 
Muddock (J. B. Preston-]. 

In the King's Favour (274)- 

Kate Cameron of Brux (355). 
■^"^Whose was the Hand ? (392). 

Liz (528). 
Natal (Rt. Rev. Lord Bishop of). 

My Diocese during the War 
On)- 
NIsbet (Hume). 

The Revenge of Valerie (298). 

The Empire Makers (316). 

For Right and England (338). 

A Crafty Foe (387). 

A Losing Game (407)- 

A Colonial King. I 

Needell (Mr«. J. H.). 

The Honour of Vivien Bruce 
{281). 
NeiUon (Francis). 

Madame BohemU (373)- 
Neish (Rosalie). 

HowtoChoosea Husband (465). 
Oulda. 

Street Dust, and other Stories 
(367)- 
Oxenham (John). 

Bondman Free (493). 

John of Gerisau (532). 
Pemberton (Max). 

The Phantom Army (243}. 

Signors of the Night (293). \ 

The House underthe Sea. (4S3)- j 
Rett Ridge (W.). ' 

A Breaker of Laws (347). 
Philips (F. C). 

Poor Little Bella (200). 
Phllllpps-Wolley (C). 

The Chicamoa Stone (310). 
Phlllpotts (Eden). 

The Golden Fetich (522). 
Poushkln (A.). 

Pros* Tales. Translated by T. 
Keane (52). 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell). 1 

Nyria(554). ._ , | 

Some Loves and a Life (579)- ' 



Prescott (E. Livingston). - 

The Rip's Redemption (254). 

The Measure of a Man (259). 

Illusion (289). 
Price (Eleanor C). 

Angelot (458). 
Prichard (K. « Hesketh). 

Tammer's Duel (446). 

Chronicles of Don Q. (573). 
Qulller-Couch (A. T.). 

Hetty Wesley (513). 
Rlddell (Mrs. J. H.). 

Footfall of Fate (332). 

Poor Fellow (468). 
Roberts (Morley), 

A Tramp's Note Book (S7i;. 
RusmII (Dora). 

A Great Temptation (362). 
Russell (W. Clark). 

A Voyage at Anchor (303). 
Saunders (Marshall). 

Deficient Saints (505). 
Savage (R. H.). 

Brought to Bay (361). 

The Midnight Passenger (380). 

The King's Secret (^96). 

In theHouse ofhisFriends (41 1) 

The Mystery of a Shipyard 
(423)- 

For a Young Queen's Bright 
Eyes (454). 

Commandei Leigh (473). 

Golden Rapids of High Life 
(504). 

Last Traitor of Long Island( 576) 
Sei^eant (Adeline). 

A Rise in the World (304). 

Daunays Tower (333). 

Miss Cleveland's Companion 
(36s). 
Simpson (Violet A.). 

The Bonnet Conspirators (492). 
Sladen (Douelas). 

Playing the Game (590). 
Spender (E.). 

The Law-Breakers (486). 
St. Aubyn (Alan). 

A Prick of Conscience (34a). 

May Silver {369). 
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St. Aubyn (Alu). 
The Scarlet Lady (441). 
The Ordeal of Sara (539). 
The Senior Tutor (567). 
Stead (W. T.). 

Real Ghoit Stories (199/. 
Stockton (Fnak R.}. 
The Great Stpne of Saidis. 

lUustrated (305). 
Associate Hermits (258). 
A Bicydeof Cathay. Illus. (366) 
SntcllHe (Halllwell). 

A Bachelor in Arcady (JSS)- 
SwIH {Benjamin). 

Ludus Amoris (435). 
Thomas (Annie). 

Social Ghosts (508). 
Tlrebuck (W. E.). 

Meg of the Scarlet Foot (234). 
The White Woman (275). 
Tracy (Loala). 

Lost Provinces. Illus. (145)- 
The Invaders. Illus. {364). 
The Strange Disappearance of 

Lady Delia (398). 
The Wooing of Esther Gray 

(452). 
Princess Kate (489). 
The Revellers {S3 S). 
The King of Diamonds {553) 
A Morganatic Wife (583). 
Tynan (Katharine). 
A Red, Red Rose (476). 
The Honourable Molly (536). 
The French Wife (541). 
Judy's Lovers (560). 
Underwood (FrancU). 

Doctor Gray's Quest (83). 
Vynne (Nora). 

The Priest's Marriage (305)- 
Wakeman {Annie). 
The Autobic^raphy of a Char- 
woman (344). 
Warden {Florence). 
A Lowly Lover {297). 
The Plain Miss Cray (318). 
Town Lady and Country Lass 

(339)- 
The Mis-rule of Three (533). 



Watson {H. B. Marrlot). 

The House Divided (419). 

Godfrey Merivalc (444)- 
WelU (H. Q.J. 

\Vhen the Sleeper Wakes (173). 

Tales of Time and Space (299). 

Love and Mr. Lewisham (331)- 

First Men in the Moon (410). 
Weymss (Oeorse). 

The Fly-Whecl (393)- 
Westall (William). 

Don or Devil (397). 
WhlslMW {Fred.]. 

Many Ways of Love (169). 

Lovers at Fault (566). 
White {F. M.). 

Trcgarthen's Wife (415)- 



land (323)- 
Penelope's Experiences in Ire- 
land (384}. 
Penelope's English Experiences 

Illustrated (40S). 
Timothy's Quest. (Paper 

covers only, u.) 
The Diary of a Goose Girl and 
a Cathedral Courtship (t4S)- 
Rebecca of Sunny brook Farm 

(527). 
The Affair at the Inn (586). 
Wllklns (Mary E.). 

The Portion of Labour (430). 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). 
'^-'Twixt Devil and Deep Sea (372) 
--The Turnstile of Night (547). 
Winter (John Stranre). 
A Name to Conjure With {283). 
The Married Miss Binlts (337). 
A Self-made Countess (351). 
The Man I loved (402). 
A Matter of Sentiment (418). 
A Blaze of Glory (439)- 
Uncle Charics (460). 
Marty (475). 
) immy (500). 
Little Joan (529). 
Cherry's Child (551)- 
Little Vanities of Mrs. Whit- 
taker (562). 
The Little Aunt (594)* 
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AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 

THE BOOKS CONTAINED IN 

BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 

780 Volmnes, Small Post 8to. oIoUl Price £165 17b. 6d. 
CompUU Detailed Catalogue will be sent on afpiicaHoH, 



AdtUaon't Wocki. 6 toIs. 31. U, 

Aesohflua. Vene Tnuu. by Anna 

Swanii^ck. 51. 
Prose Trans, by T. A, Buckley. 

Agaa^ A Oonld'i Compatative 

Physiology. 51. 

Alflari'i TiHfiedies. Trans, by Bow- 
ring. 3 vols. 31. fid. each. 

Alford'l Queen's English. 






Allen'i Battles of the British Navy. 

3 vols- 5r- each. 
AininlaDUa MameUinna. Trans, by 

C. D. Yonge. 71. td. 
Andersea'B Danish Talcs. Trans. 

t^ Caroline Peachey. 5). 
AiitoQliiua(MaicusAurelius). Truis. 

by George Long. 31. 6rf. 
^poUmlns Rhodlut. The Aigo- 

nautica. Trans.I^E. P.Coleridge. 51. 
Applan'i Roman History. Trans. 

by Horace While. 3 vols, 61. each. 
Apulatua, The Works of. 5;. 
AiloBto'i Orlando Furioso. Trans. 

t^ W. 5. Rose. 3 vols. 51. each. 
ArlatoptuuMB. Tians. by W. J. 

Hickie. 3 vols. S". ench. 
AtlatoUe'B Works. 5 fols. Jf.each: 



Trans, by B. J. 



3 vols. 3<. dd. 

Chinnock. 
Aaolum'* Scholemaster. (J. 

Mayor.) u. 
Baoon'i Essays and Historical Works, 

S. bd. ; E^ys, i.t. and u. id. ; 
ovum Grgaoum. and Advancemenl 



BaUad* and So:^ of the Peasantry 
By Robert BelL 31. 6d. 

Boaa'a Lexicon to the Greek Test. 2s. 

Baz's Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. s>- 

BsBumont and Fletoher. Leigb 

Hunt's Selections. 31, 6i. 
Bectaateln'i Cage and Chamber 



Bell (Sir C. ) On the Hand. Ji. 

Anatomy of Expression. 51 

Bantlej'B Pbaiaris. ^s. 
Berkeleya Works. (Sampson.) With 

Introduction by Right Hon. A. J 

Balfour, M. P. 3 vols. 51. each. 
Bjonuou'aArneand The Fishei Las 

sie. Trans, by W. H. Low. 31. bd. 
Blalr'i Chronological Tables, tor 

Index of Dales, 3 vols. 51. each, 
Bleek'i Intioduction to the Old 

Testament, a vols. 51. each. 
BoetMuB' Consolation ol Philosophy 

&c. SI. 
Bohn's Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 



Bonomi'a Nineveh. S'- 

BoBwell's Life of JoUnson. (Napiei.) 

6 vols, 31. M each. 
Brand'! Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
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Bikll«w»tar TiMtiws. 9vob. V«ri' 

BTtDk(B.Ten). EulrEuglisliLileta- 

tme. 3 roll. 3>. m. each. 
Hv* Lectures on Stjdiespeue. 

J..M. 
Bicnmo'l (Sir Thomu) Woiki. 3 

ToU. 31. 6A each. 
BtuhAiiaii'l Dictionarv of Scienti&c 

Bnokbtnd'a Geology uid Hineralogy. 

■ voli. 151. 
Burke'i WotIu and Speeches. 8 vols. 

V. 6£ each. The Sublime and 

BeautifuL u. and 11. bd. Reflections 

on the French Revolution, u. 

life, by Sir James Prior, v- 6tl. 

Burnay'i Evelina. 31. 6J, Cecilia. 

3 vols. 31. id. each. 
Bnnui' Life by Lockhart. Revised 

by W. Scotl Douglas. 31. 60. 
Btim'B Ancient Rome. 71. 611^ 
Burton's Anatomy al Melancholy. 
A,R.Shilleto.) 3 voK 31. &t each. 
Burton'a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinali 

and Meccah, a vols. 3». 6* each, 
BuQal'B Analog]' of Religion, and 

Sennons. S"- ** 
Bntler'a Hudibcas. 51. ; 01 3 vols., 

Ommt. Tran.byW.A.M'Devitte. 51. 
Oamoena' Lusiad. Mickle'i Trans- 
lation, revised. 31. 6d. 
Oaraba (The) of Maddaloni. By 

Alfred de Reumont. Jt. 6i. 
Oarlyle'B Sartor Resailus. Illustrated 

by E. J. Sullivan. 5^ 
Oaipentar'i Mechanical Philosophy, 
et. Vegetable Physiology. 61, Animal 
fhysiSogy, 6r. 
Oaml'i Counter Revolution under 

Charles II. and Jajnes 11. 31. 6* 
Oftttermola'i EveoingE at Haddon 

Hall. SI. 
OatulluB and Tibullus. Trans, by 

W. K. Kelly. 5»- 
Oeliinl' a Memoirs. (Roscoe.) 31-^- 
Cervantea' Exemplary Novels. Trans. 
by W. K. Kelly, ji, 6d. 



1' Don Quixote. Motteui'i 
revised, a vols. 31. 6d, each. 
— Galatea. Ttaris. by G. W. J. 
Gyll. v-bd. 

On Man. 5j. 

The Perfect lite. 11. 

and u, 6d. 

Ohttnoor'a Works, Bell's Edition, 

revised by Skeat 4»ols. 3i.e<i:each. 

OhMS Oongrau of 1862. By J. 

LOwentbaL 51. 
Oherrenl on Colour. 51. and 71. M. 
OhllUugwartb'i The Religion of 



GMiw: Pictorial. Descriptive, and 

Historical. 51. 
ChTonloles of the Crusades. $t. 
Cloero'a Works. Trans. 1^ Prof. C 

D.Yongeandothers. yvols. 51. each. 

Letters. Trans, by E. S. Shock- 
burgh, M.A. 4 vob. SJ. each. 

Friendship and OU Age. u. and 

11. 6d. 

Oluk'a Heraldry. (Planchj.) St. 

OlMilo Tales. 31. 6d. 

Colarldga'a Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 vols. 31. 6(1. each. 
Oomte'i Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lewes.) $). 

Positive Philosophy. (Harriet 

Martineau.) 3 vols. 51. eadi. 
Oond£'B History of the Arabs in 

Spain. 3 vcds. 31. id. each. 
Oooper'a Bi<^raphicBl Dictionary. 

a vols. St. eadt. 
Ooze'i House of Austria. 4 vols. 
31. 6if. each. Meminrs of Marlborough. 
3 vols. 3>. 6d. each. Atlas to Marl- 
borough's Campaigns. loi. 6d. 
Cralk'i Pursuit of Knovrledge. 51. 
Oravrn's Young Sportsman's ManuaL 

Orulkshank'B Punch and Judy. 51, 
Three Courses and a Desert 51. 

OTumingham'B lives of Btidth 
Painters, 3 vols 31. 6A each. 
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Damts. Tram, by Rev. H. F. Caiy. 
31. 6d. Inferno. Sepoiale, it, and 
II. e<f. PnigBlorio. IS. and \s. 6d. 
Paisdiso. II. and 11. dd. 

^— Tfans. by I. C. WrighL (Flai- 

man's Illuslraljons. ) 51. 
Inferno. Italian Text and Trans. 

hf Dr, Carlyle. 51. 



De Oommlnos' Memoirs. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. a vols. V- ^- eaoli. 

D«lbe*i Novels and Miscel, Works. 
6 vols. 31. ^ each, Kobinaon 
Crusoe (VoL VII.) 31. 6i or 51. 
The Plafue la London. 11. and 
II. &£ 

DcdOlme on the Constitution of Eng- 
land. 31. 6d, 

Demmln'R Arms and Aimoui. Trans. 
bj C. C. Black. 71. bd. 

DemoatbaitM' OnUioDi. Tnuu. b; 
C Rann Kennedy. 4 vols. 51., and 
I ToL 31. 6d, 

Orations On the Crown. 11. and 



Devey'a Logic. 51. 

DtoUmutiy of Greek and Latin 

Quotatioiis. 51. 

of Poetical Quolatioos (Bohn}. 61. 

of ScientificTerms. (Buchanan.) 61. 

of Biography, (CoopO-.) \ vols, 

of Noted Names o Fiction. 

(Wheeler.) 51. 
Of Obsolete and Provindal Eng- 
lish, (Wright.) a vols. 51, each, 

DIdron'a Christian Iconogiaphy. 

a vols. SI. each. 
DlogansB Laertlus, Trans, by C. D, 

Vonge. 51, 
Dobree'B Adversaria. (Wagner,) 

(9 vols. ) Sf. each. 
Dodd'i Epigrammatists. 6t. 
DonaldBon'a Theatre of the Greeks, 

51- 
Dnpet'fl Hlsto^ of the Intellectual 

Development ol Europe, a vols, 31, 



Dimlop'B History of Fiction, a vols, 

Dyei'* History of Pompeii, 

The Ciiy of Rome. 51, 

Drer'B British Popular Customs. 51. 
Eabm'fl Waterloo Days. 11. and 

\i.6d. 
Eben' EgypCiaD Princess. Trans, by 

E. S. Bucbhdm. 31. 6d. 
Bdgeworth's Stories for Children, 

31, 61L 
Ellis' Spedmeos of Early English 

Metrical Romances. (Halliwell.) 51. 
Elae'i IMk of Shakespeare. Trans, 

by L. Dora Schmiti. 51. 
Smeraon'i Works. 3 vols. 31. 6d, 

tat^, ac s vols. u. each. 
BnnemoBer'B History of Magic 

s V0I& 51. each, 
Bplototna. Trans, by George Long. 

51. 
EuilpldM. Trans.byE.P.Coleridge. 

9 vols. 51, each. 
EnaebloB' EccI, Histbry. Trans, by 

C. F, Cmse. 51. 



Falfholt'B Costume in Englaod. 

(Dillon.) a vols, 51. each. 
Flaldlne'B Joseph Andrews. 31. 6d. 

toTa Jones, a vols. 31. 6^ each. 

AmeUa. 51. 
Floxman'B Lectures on Sculptaie. 61. 
Floi'Qnoe of Worcester's Chronicle. 

Trans, by T. Forester. 51. 
PMtar'aWorks, lovols. 3i.M.each. 
FranUln'B Autobiography, ij-. 
Qaspary's Italian Literature, to the 

death of Dante. Trans, by H. 

Oelsoer, M.A., Ph.D. 31. 6d. 
OsBta Romftnonim. Trans, by Swan 

and Hooper. 51. 
atbbon'B Decline and Fall, 7 vol*. 

31. bd. each. 
OUbart'E Banking, a vols, Ji. eaeb. 
all BlM. Tram, by SmoUett 61. 
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Omlduj 

OoeUie'a WdiIu uhI Cormpond- 
ence, Inclading Aulabiogiuphy and 
Annals. Faust. Eleclive Affinities, 
Wenher, Wilhdm Mdster, Poena 
and Ballads. Dnunas, Reinedte Fox, 
Tour in lial; and Miaceltaneous 
Travels, Early and Uiscellaneoiu 
Leilen. CorrespoDdeiKQ wilh Ecker- 
Diann and Sorel, Zelw and Sthilkr, 
Ac, Ac Of Taiiooi Tniiilaton. 
i6 vol*. 31. M. each. 

FaiuL Text wllh HaywaiA'a 

TiaoslatioD. (Buchbeini.) sr. 
• Fatist. Fart L Trans, by Aniik 
'--•- .1. andu. &£ 



Reinecke Fox. Tiant. by A. 

Rogera. IS, and u. 6tL 

OflldimlUt'BWork*. (Gibbi.) 5*ob. 
31. 6d. each. 

P]a.n. ti. 1 

Wakefield, 11. 

Orunmont'i Memoin and Boicobel 

Oray'i Letten. (D. C. Tovey.) 

Vols. I. and IT. 3*. 6i each, 
Oteek Antholoer- Traiu. b; E. 

Baigts. s(. 
Greek Romances. (Tfaeagenra and 

Charidea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 

toftm and Leucippe.) Traot. by 

Re*. R. Smith. 51. 
Greek TestameoC 51. 
areene, Haibire, and Bea Joiwon'i 

Poems. (Robert BelL) y.6d. 
Oregory't Evidences of the ChiiflUD 

Religion. 3s. 6J. 
Onmiu'e Gammer GretbeL Ttans. 

by E. Taylor. 31. 6d. 
German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

HimL a vols. 31. 6i. each. 
Orowl'B Maico Visconli. 31. 6rf. 
Gullet's The Englbh Revolution of 

1640. Trans, bv W. Hailill. 31, W. 
. History of CiviUsatioo. Trans, by 

W. HailitL 3 vols. 31. 6i. each. 
Hell(Robert). Uiscellaneooi Workt. 

y.6J. 



HunptoB Ooiurt A Sbtnt Histaty 

of the Manor and Pabkoe. By Eme« 

Law, B.A. 51. 
EUkdbook* of Athletic Sports. Svols. 

31. M. eadl 
Hkadbook of Caid and Table Games. 

a vols. 31. 6(1, each. 

of Provertu, By H. G. BtJm. s». 

^ Forciiin Ffoverbo. 51. 

Hudwlok'i Historf of the Tluity- 

nine Articles. 51. 
BarTej'e QrcnlatioD of the Blood 






HatifTa Talea. Trans, by S.Mendd. 

3(. 64 
The Caiavan and Sheik of Aki- 

andila, v. and u. 6d. 
HawUwme'l Novels ud Talei. 

4 vols. 31. 6d, each. 
HbiUtt'a Lectures and Estayt, 7 vols. 

31, 6d, each. 
Heaton'e History of Painting. (Coamo 

Monkhouse.) y. 
Hegei'B Philosophy of Histoiy. Tians. 

by J. Sibree. s>- 
Heine's Pocdib. Trans, by B. A. 

BoWTlDg, 31. 6d. 

Travel Piclurts. Trans. byFrands 

Storr. 31. 6d. 
Help* (Sir Arthur), life of Columbus. 

Life of Piiaira 31. 6d. 

life of Cortes, a vols. 31. 6d. 



Historical Documents 

of the Middle Ages. 51. 
Henftey'a English Coins. (Keary.) 

6j. 
Henry (Matthew) On the Psalms, y, 
Henrf of Huntingdon's History. 

Trans, by T. Forester. 51. 

Tians, by H, F, Caiy. 
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Hedod, CaUinwcbui ud Theoenis. 

Trans, by Rev, J. Banks. 51. 
HolbiiAim'a Tales. The Sempion 

Brethren. Trans, by LJeut. -Colonel 

Ewing. 3 vo!i 31. 6A 
Hoes'* Expeiimcntal and Natural 

Philosophy. 51. 
Holbeln'B Dance ol Death and Bible 

Cuts. SI. 
Homer. Trans, hj T. A. Bucldey, 

B vols. 51. each. 
Hooper's Waterloo, y. td. 

Sedan, y.td 

Honuw. A New Literal Prose Trans- 
lation, By A. Hamilton Bryce.LL.D. 

Htigo'B Dramatic Works. Ttans. by 
Mis.CrO£laJidandF.L.Sloua, 3J.6A 

HemanL Trans, tiy Mia. Cms- 
land. LI. 

Poems. Trans, by vaiioiis wrilers. 

CtilLectedbyJ.H. UWilliams. y.6d. 

Humboldt '1 Cosmos. Trans, by 
Oh*, Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 31.6^. 
each, and r vol. 51. 

Personal Narrative ol his Travels 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 51. each! 

Views of Nature, Trans, by Oil* 

and Bobn. 51. 

HumphrayB' Coin CoUec tor's Maoual, 

Hnnguy, Histoiy of, 31. bd. 

HOBt'l Poetry of Sdeace. 51. 

Hatohlsson's Memoirs. 31. id. 

India before tlie Sepoy Mutiny. Jj, 

Ingnlpli'i Chronicles, jj, 

Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. IS vols. 31. 6d. each ; or 
in iS vols. li. each, and a vols. is. 6d. 

Life and Letters. By Pierre E. 

Irving, 3 vols. 31, 6d. each. 
laooratCB. Trans, by J, H. Freese. 

Vol.1. SI. 
Junes' Life of Richard Caur de lion, 

a vols, y, 64. each, 

Ufe and Times of Louis XIV, 

9 vols, 31, id. 



unaaon (Mn.) Shakespeaie'i Hero- 



JeBM (E.) Anecdotes of Dags. $>• 
Jesse (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court 

of Englandunder the Stuarts. 3 vols. 

Meiuoiis of the Pretenders, jj. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 
(Napier.) 3 vols. 31. Si each. 

JoaepliUB. Whiston's Translation, 
revised by Rev. A R. Shilleto, s 
vols. 31. 6d. eacb, 

Jojoe's Scientific Dialogues. 51. 

Jukes-Browne's Handbook of Phy- 
sical Geology, js. 6d. HandbooU oi 
Historical Geology. 6). Tbe Build- 
ing of llie British Isles, ji. 6d, 

Julian the Emperor. Trans, b; Rev. 
C W. King. 51. 

Jnnliu'B Letteis. Wood&Il's Edition, 
revised, a vols. 31. 6d. each. 



JuTBual, Peisius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 

cilius. Trans, by L, Evans. S^- 
Suit's Critique of Pure Reason, 

Trans, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 51. 
Prolegomena, Ac Trans, by E, 

Belfort Bax. 51. , 

Kelgtatleys Fairy Mythology, o. 

Classical Myiholwy. Revised by 

Dr. U Schmiu. 51. 
Eidd On Man. 31. &/. 
Elrb7 On Animals. 2 vols. $1. each. 
Knight's Knowledge is Power. $*■ 



Lainattliie'i History of the Giron- 
dists. Trans, by H. T, Ryde. 3 
vols, 31. 6d, each. 

Restoratioa of the Monarchy m 

Fiance. Trans, by CapL Rafter. 
4 vols. 31. 61^. each. 

French Revolution of 1848. 31. 6d. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia and Etiana. 
31. &£, or in 3 vols. u. each. 

Memorials and Letters. Talfouril'a 

Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt. 
3 vols. 31, 6d, eadi. 

Spedmeosof Ibe English Dramatic 

Poets of the Time of Elizabeth. 31. 6rf, 

Tales from Shakespeare. With 94 

niustraiioos by Byam Shaw. y. tiJ, 
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Hkton of Fdndng in Italy, 
bjr X Roicoe. 3 iw- V- ^■ 



TruM. 

IikppeDberg'a England nndn the 

AnKb-Suon Kingi. Tniu. by B. 

Tboipe; B TOU. 31. &f . each. 
LeotorM on Punting. By Buiy, 

Opie, and Flueli. 5;. 
Iioonaido <U Ylnol'a Treatise on 

PaiDdng. Trans, bj J. F. R^ud. Ji. 
Lvpalna' Letten firom Eeypt, &c. 

Tnni. by L. and J. B. Homei. 51. 
LMMJirfa Dramatic Workt. Tnus. 

br Emeat BetL a vols. jt. 64. each. 

Nathan ttie Wise and Minna too 

Bamhelm. it. and it. 64. Laokooo, 

Dramatic Notes, Ac; Trans, by E. C. 

Beasley and Helen Zimineni. Jt- 6£ 

LaokooD sepanue. is.tiru.6i. 
LUly*! iDtrodnction to Astiologr. 

(ZadkieL) 51. 
I^. Trans, hj Dr. Sfdllan and 

other*. 4 vols. ji. each. 
Looke'B Phiknopbical Works. (J. A. 

Si. ]<din. ) 3 vols. 3>. &f. each. 

life. By Lord King. }i. M. 

tiOdsa'B Portraits. 8 vols. Ji. each. 
LongMloWi Poetical and Ftose 

Works. 3 vols. 51. each. 
London's Natural History. 51. 
Lowndwi' Bibliographer's Manual 

fi vols. 51. each. 
Luoaa'a Fhanalia. Trans, by H. T. 

Riley. S"- 
Loalan'a Dialogues. Trans, by H. 

Williams. 5). 
LiionUui. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 

Watson. 51. 
Lnthara Table l^lk. Trans, by W. 

Hailitt. y. 6d. 

Autobiography. (Miohelel.) 

tlrans. by W. Hailitl. 31. 6rf. 

MaohlaT^'s History of Florence, 

4c. Trans, y. 64. 
MaUet'B Northern Antiquities. 5^. 
Uaatell'B Geolc^cal Encuisions 

through the Isle Ol Wight, 4c. 51. 

Petrifactions and thdr Teachings. 

61, Wonders at Qeology. a vols. 

Ibnioal'i The Betiotlied. S'- 



Hum Polo'l Travels. Mandm's 

Edition, revised by T, Wright 51. 
UwUkI'I Epigrams. Trans, yt. 6^. 
UarUiiMti'B History of England, 

■Boo- 15. 3>. 64. 
History of the Peace, 1S16-4G. 

4 vols. 31. 6d, each. 
UatUwwPtulB. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 

3 vols. 51. each. 
Matthew of Wesbnliuter. Trans. 

by C D. Yonge. a vols. 51. each. 
Mazmll'i Victoria of Wellington. 

Trans. 



al'a History of Germany. 
[la. Hoiroui. 3 vols. 31. 



Ksnnl'aHistor 

by Mia. H 
*""*"'' Angalo and Ra&elle. By 

Duppa and Q. de Quincy. 5/. 
Ulah^Va French Revolutioo. 

Trans, by C. Codes. 31. 64. 
ICgnet^B French Rerolatioo. 3t. 6d. 
Mill (John Stuart). Early Essays. 

3t. 6A 
UUIWH Philosophy of History. 4 

vols. 31. 64. each. 
IClton'a Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 

eomeiT.) 3 vols. 31. 64. aich. 

Prose Works. Q. A, St. John.) 

S vols. 31. 64. each. 

llttrord-iOtu Village. 2 vols. ^.64. 

Uoll^'l Dramatic Works. Trans. 
byC. H. WaU. 3 vols. 31. 6</. each. 

The Miser, Tartufle, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentlemen. ii.9Lis.6d. 

Uontnga-B (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Worics. (wbaindifle and Moy 
Thomas.) a vols. 51. each. 

Montalgno"! Essays. Cotton's Trans. 
revised by W. C. Haiiilt. 3 vols. 
31. 64. each. 

Uonteiqnlen'a Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
genl's Trans, revised by J. V 
Prichaid. 3 vols. 31. 64. each. 

Morphea Games of Chess. <Le- 
wenthal. ) 51, 

Motley'B Dutch Republic 3 vols. 
31. 64. each. 

Uodle'B British Birds. (Martin.) a 
vols. 51. each. 

NhkI and Military Heroes of Great 
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Neandn'a Histoiy of the Christian 

Religion aod Church. 10 vols. Ufe 
of Chiist. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of ihe Cbuicfa by die Apostles. 
3 vols. History oi Christian Dogma, 
a vols. Memorials of Chrisliao Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 16 
vols. 31. M. each. 
Nlbdimes, Lay of the. Trans, by 
Alice HorlOD and Edward Bell, M.A. 

Nfeollnl'B History of the Jesuits. Si. 
Nortb'B Lives of the Norths. (Jes- 

Eopp.) 3 vols. J), bd. each. 
Nngaat'iMemorialsofHampden. 51. 
Ocd^leT'B History of the Saracens. 

Oman {J. 0.) The Great Italian Epics. 

3J.6rf. 
Orderltma Tltalli. Trans, by T 

ForeEter. 4 vols. 51. each, 
Orld. Tians. by H. T. Kiley. 3 

vols. 51. each, 
Faaoal'i Thoughts. Trans, by C. 

Kegan Paul. 31. 6rf. 
PtknlTi Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 

Life of CiomweU. u. and ri. dd. 

Pfttuonlns' Description of Greece. 

Trans, tiy Rev. A. R. ShlUeio. a 

vols. y. each. 
Pewson on the Creed. (Walford.) 51. 
T&pjn' Diary. (Braybiooke.) 4 vols. 

FeroT'B Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) avols. ii.6d.ea. 
Petrwoh'a Soonets. 5;. 
Pettlgr«w'B Qironidesof the Tombs. 

FhUo-Jodsos. Trans, br C. D. 

YoDge. 4 voK 51. each. 
Flokerins'B Races of Man. 51. 
Plndu. Trans, by D. W, Turner. 51. 
PluioU'a History of British Costume. 

Plato. Trans, by H. Gary, 0. 

Bulges, and H. Davis. 6 vols. 51. 

Apolosry, Crito, Phado, Prota- 
goras. II. and ij. 6d. 

Day's Analysis and Indei to the 

Dialogties. 51. 



Plantoa, Trans, by H. T. Riley. 

a vols. 51. each. 
Trinummus, MeiiEeehmi. Aulu- 

laria, Captivl. u, and 11. 6d, 
PUnya Natural History. Trans, by 

Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 

r&j the Tonnger, Letters ol. 

Melmoth's trans, revised by Rev. F. 

C. T. BosanqueL 51. 
PloUnoB: Select Works of. Tom 

Taylor's trans, (G. R. S. Mead.) S"- 
Plutamh'H Lives. Trans, by Stewart 

and Long. 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Moralia, Trans, by Rev. C W. 

King and Rev. A. R. ShiUeto. a vols. 

PMtrr of America. (W. J. Unton.) 

FoUtloal Cyclopsedja. 4 vols. 3^.61^. 

Poljl^t of Foreign Proverbs. 51. 
Pops'* Poetical Works. (Carruthers.) 

3 vols. 51. each. 
Homer. (J. S, Watson, a vols. 

Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) $'■ 

Fottarr and Porcelain. (H.G.Bohn. 

51. and loi. &/. 
PouBhkUi'B Prose Tales. Trans, by 

T. Keane. 31. Sd. 
Presoott'B Conquest of Mexico. (J, F. 

Kirk). With an Introduction by 

George Parker Winship. 3 vols. 

Conquest of Peru. (J. F. Kirk. 

3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. (J. F. 

Kirk.) 3 vols. 31. 6d, each. 
Propertliu. Trans. 1^ Rev. P. J. F. 

Gantillon. 31. 6d. 
Prout (Father). Reliques, 5^. 



Eaolne's Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 

Boswell. a vols. 31. 6d. each. 
RanlM'B Histoiy of the Popes. Trans. 

by E. Foster. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. KcTT, 31, 6d. 
Hataitfa Insect Architecture. (J. 6. 

Wood.) 51. 
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(Beacfar-t a xib. y- ^- ^^ 
Rlesrdo'a Puliiical Ecanom;. (Gon- 

Blobtal'l I^vaiui. }t. &/. 

Fiowa t.Tili and Thom Reco. 

TMni. by Lieut. -CoL Ewing. 31. 6J. 

BogH da Bov«aid«n't Annals. 

TMiu. by Dr. Gika. avals, sf.each. 
RoflBi or Wendom. Trans, by Df. 

Ollca. > vols. y. each. 
Botaf ■ Animal and VegeUble Phf- 

tiologT. a vols. 6). each. 
Roma in the Nincteench Centoij. 

{C. A. Eatoa.) a vols. 51. each. 
BMOM'iLeoK. avbls. 31.6d.aeh. 

Loreon de' Mtdici. y. 6d. 

RomU, History of. BfW. ICKellf. 

a toll. 31. 6J. each, 
fllilntt. FlonK, and Velleius Patei- 
cnlna. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 

B^Uar'a Works. Includins Hisloi; 

ollhe Thirty Yc»rs' War, Revolt of the 
Nelberlonds, WallenslciD. William 
Tell, Dob Carlos, MaryStuart, Maid 
ol Origins, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Flesco, Love and Intrigiie, Dera«riua, 
Gbost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
AeMbedeal and Philosophical Essays, 
&C. By various translators. ; vols. 
Si.6i£ each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans, Trans, by J. MelUsh and 
Anna Swanwick. 11. and u. 6i. 

SciUeeel'i(F.) Lectnrei and Miscel- 
larteous Works. 5 vola. y. 6d. each. 

(A. W.) Lectures 00 Dranalic 

Art and Literature. 31. &£ 

Sohopenhauei'a Essays. Selected 

!. by E. BeUon Bar. - 
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Mdme. Hillebrand, 
Soliouw'i Earth, Plants, and Man. 

Trans, by A Henfrey. 51. 
Stdmmaitn'i Early Lettei 

by May Herbert. 

A. U Alcer. 



rt. 31, 6rf. 
5 Life of. 



SailMM CO Benelils. Trana. by 
Aubrey Stewart j). M. 

Minor Essays and On Gemenqf. 

Trans, by .Aubrey Stewart. $». 

Sharpe'a Hiitor? of Efypt 3 vols. 

ShakMpeaM'l Documents. Arranged 

by D. H. Lamben, BA. 31. dd. 
Bherldan'a Dramatic Works, y. M, 

Plays, ij. andij.6rf. 

SlBnlODdl'l Literature of the South 

of Europe, Trans, by T. Roscoe. a 

vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Six Old English Chiomctes. y. 
Bmith (Archdeacon). SyDonyms and 

Anlonyms. 51, 

SynonyiDS Discriminated. 61. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 

(Belfort Bai.) 1 vols. 3). 6rf. each. 

Thei^ of Moral Sentiments, 

Bmltti (Pye). Geol<^ and Scripture, 

9- 
Smollett's Novels. 4 vol*. 31. 6d. 

SmyUi'i Lectures on Modem Histoi;. 
a vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Booratai^ Ecclesiastical Hiftory. 51. 

Bophooles, Trans, by G. P. Cole- 
ridge, M.A 51, 

Sottthey'a IJfe of Nelson. %$. 

Life of Wesley, 51, 

Life, as told in his Letters. By 

J. Dennis, y. f-t. 
Soiomen'a Ecclesiastical History. 5^. 
Splnoaa'a Chief Works. Trans, by 

R. H, M. Elwes, a vols. 51, each, 
Sbtnley'aDutchand Flemish Painters. 

Starling's Noble Deeds of Women. 



ej. Chess Praxis, y. L.ne3S flayers 

Companion. 51, Cheas Tournament 

ofi8si. y. 
Stookhardt'a Experimental Chemistry 

(Healon.) 51, 
Strabo's Geomaphy. Trans, t^ 

Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. y. 
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SneUmlus' Lives of the Caesais and 

of Ibe Grammarians. Thomson's 

trans, revised by T. Forester. 51. 
Snlly'i Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 

trans, revised. 4 vols. 3J. (>d. each. 
SwUt'i Prose Works. (Temple 

ScoiL) WiihIntroductianbrW.E.H. 

Lecty. 13 Yols. 31. bd. each. 

[ Veil. 1-6, 8-10 nady, 
TMltUa. The Oxford trans, revised. 

s vols. 51. each. 
TftlM of the Genii. Truw. by Sir 

Charles MorelL 51. 
Tawo'B Jerusalem Delivered. Trans. 

bf J. H. Wiflen. 51. 
TftfloT'i Hoty Living and Holy 

Dying. .V' <^ 
Teranoe Bn<i Phsednis. Trans, hy 

H. T. Riley. 51. 
Theooillnu. Bion, Moschus, and 

Tyrtaus. TraK. by Rev. J. Banks. 

SI. 
Theodoret and Evagrlus. 51. 
Thlenr's Norman Conquest. Trans. 

by W. Hailitt. a vols. 31, &i each. 
Thuoydldei. Trans, by Rev. H. 

Dale. 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 
Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

of. 51. 
Thudlobum'i Treaiise on Wines. 

S'- 
Trevetjan's Ladies in Parliament. 

II. and II. 6d. 
Ulriol'l Shakespeare's Dia-nalic Art. 

Trans, by L. Dora Schmil!. a vols, 

31. bd. each. 



imola Tom') Cabio. 31. 6d. 

Ure'i Cotton Manufacture of Great 

Britain, a vols, y. each. 

Philosophy of Manufacture. 71. 6rf. 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters. Trans. 

by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. 31. 6rf. each. 
Virgil. Trans, hy A, Ilamilion 

Biyce, LL,D. 31. 6rf. 
Voltalre'a Tales. Trans, bjr R, B. 

Boswell. 31. 6d- 
Wolton'i Angler, jr. 

Lives. (A, H. Bullen.) 51. 

Waterloo Dajrs. By C. A. Eaton. 

'WelUngton, Life of. By 'An Old 

Soldier.' 51, 
Wernar's Templars in Cyprus. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. 31. 6i 
'WMta>pp'B Handbook of Archx' 

ohigy- S»- 
Wheatley. On the Book of Common 

Prayer. 31. bd. 
Wlieeler'a Dictionary of Noted Names 

of Fiction. 51. 
WhltA'i Natural History of Selborae. 

S". 
Wleseler'B Synopsis of the Gospels. 

SI- 
WiUlam of Malmaabury** Chronicle. 

V- 
Wright'B Dictionary of Obsolete and 

ProvinciJ EngLish. 3 vols. 51. each. 
Xenophon, Trans, by Rev. J, S. 

Watson and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. 

Toung'B Travels in Fiance, 1787-89. 

(M. Betham- Ed wards.) 31. 6rf. 
Tout in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Ilutton.) a vols. 31. 64. each. 
Tal«-Tlds Stories. (B. Thorpe.) jj. 
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